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editorial - 
Huckleberry Finn Again 


Again, as in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, HUC -E- 
BERRY FINN has been judged and found guilty, apparently by a drumhead 
court who must have snatched onto a word or mannerism and called it 
the whole message. For those who read carefully, understanding the satire 
and the indictments against the human race, which are portrayed subtly, 
though charmingly, it is a surprise to learn that HUCKLEBERRY FINN is 
now being condemned by some for the portrayal of Jim, the Negro slave. 

The surprise, perhaps shock, comes from several factors, First, Twain's 
accusers are college students who, according to standards of education, 
should be able to read a book with understanding. Second, since the 
underlying theme of the book is freedom--escape from gullibility, 
stupidity, meanness, absurd superstitions, decayed pattems of justice, 
mores that turn people into monsters, it seems incredible that the book 
would not be praised for its message on civil rights, rather than condemned, 
When Huck decides to go against the laws of his society, the laws he 
assumes must be right, in order to aid Jim to escape slavery, Huck does 
so after a battle with his conscience shaped by laws, Here is a subtle 
satire, His conscience gives all the reasons for reporting Jim--a runaway 
slave and property. Huck feels that if he does not speak out he will be a 
"low-down Abolitionist. " His conscience "scorches" him, Why? Because 
he knows the laws but inwardly he feels the injustice. Huck, the little 
boy, grapples with the inequities of society, then ignores the law of the 
land, 

Twain drives home the satire when Jim talks of buying his wife's 
freedom and then his children's, or else stealing his children, And Huck, 
conscience-stricken, thinks, "Here was the nigger, which I had as good 
as helpedto run away, coming right out flat-footed and saying he would 
steal his children..." Steal his own children! Need one say more to 
underline the satire, 

Finally, Jim himself isnot just the conventional Negro of other books, 
He isa man with dignity, innately good, decent, wholesome, He stands 
out as a hero in contrast with other characters, It is an interesting reversal 
of black and white when one reads of Colonel Sherburn, the southern white 
aristocrat and murderer and then of black Jim with his loyalty to Huck, 
his love of family, his kindness, 

It seems that those who wish HUCKLEBERRY FINN removed from 
schools and libraries need to read and see the true Jim and the satire 
against society, especially for its attitude toward Negroes, Twain left a 
tribute to Negroes in Jim and an indictment of the white man's laws, 
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Ethical Scepticism: A Discussion 
of Three Arguments 


BY 
THOMAS C, MAYBERRY 
PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Sextus Empiricus! advances some noteworthy arguments against the 
objectivity of ethics, One of the arguments is that ethical objectivists 
atte mpt to do something whichcannot be done, namely to define "good", 
", . . for us it is sufficient to show that he who asserts that the good is 
‘the useful,' or ‘what is choiceworthy for its own sake,' or 'that which 
contributes to happiness’ or gives some such description of it, does not 
teach us what good is but states its accidental property. " Everyone will 
agree, Sextus thinks, that the good possesses all of these characteristics, 
but as to the question of what it is that possesses all these characteristics 
there is no agreement; some calling it virtue; others, painlessness, etc. 
And this shows that the definitions do not give essential but only accidental 
properties of the good, They are also unsound in another respect in that 


«they aim at something whichis impossible; for he who is ignorant 
of an existing object cannot get to know the property of that object 
either, For example, the man who says to one who is ignorant of what 
a horse is, 'a horse is an animal capable of neighing,' does not teach 
him what a horse is; for 'neighing,' too, is unknown to the person who 
does not know the horse, as it is a property of the horse, . . . Therefore 
also it is vain and useless to say to the man who is devoid of a con- 
ception of the good that the good is the choiceworthy or the useful, For 
one ought first to learn the real nature of the good itself, and then, in 
the next place, perceive that it is useful and that it is choiceworthy and 
productive of happiness, (Against the Ethicists, R. G, Bury, trans., 
Harvard University Press, 1936. p. 403.) 


Concerning the former argument (showing that the defining expressions 
state inessential or accidental characteristics of the good), it is evident 
that the reason given is insufficient to establish the conclusion without 
the addition of a false premise. The fact that there is disagreement does 
not prove that the real nature of the good has not been discovered but only 
that if it has some people have not recognized the fact. So that though his 


Thomas C, Mayberry is Professor of Philosophy and head of the depart- 
ment, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Professor Mayberry received 
his Ph, D, in philosophy from the University of Washington, Seattle, He 
is amember of the American Philosophical Association and the Mountain- 
Plains Philosophical Society. 
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conclusion may be true, Sextus argument is insufficient to establish its truth. 
The only way Sextus can establish that the definitions are inessential is 
either to give the essential definition of good or to show that such a def- 
inition is impossible. 

He attempts to show that the definienda state inessential characteristics 
by taking the latter alternative. His argument seems to be that definition 
in general is impossible, if by definition is meant not the giving of synon- 
ymous expressions but a description of the properties which characterize 
the definiendum, Or, more precisely, that definition is useless, for unless 
the object being defined is known to the person, he cannot get to know the 
property whichbelongstoit. Thus, the only people who would understand 
the definition would be those who did not need it, This argument is clearly 
based on the false assumption that properties are peculiar to the objects 
that they characterize, The particular arrangement and organization of 
properties may well be distinctive and peculiar to the object without any 
one property being so, Sextus' argument would prove that we must first 
know what a horse is to understand the sentence "a horse is a four-footed 
animal," whichis clearly false if we are cognizant of any other four- footed 
animals or with the concept of four and the concept of having feet. The 
most that Sextus' argument can hope to show is that it is "vain and useless" 
to give a definition of good to one who does not already have a conception 
of good, not that good is indefinable, so that the thesis that the preceding 
definitions state inessential characteristics would not be established by the 
argument, In fact it does not show that definitions are vain and useless, 
forif it were true that one had to know the specific object before one knew 
the properties of the object, it would follow that one would have to know 
what a thing is before one couldbe told what it is, for otherwise one would 
not understand what one was beingtold. And this is clearly false since 
2ven Sextus must admit that common names are widely used to refer types 
of things, properties, and relations, andcanbe used to refer to these when 
they are not presently experienced, 

Sextus' second argument against ethics is that there is no such thing as 
intrinsic good and intrinsic evil, The way he expresses the argument is 
as follows: 

". «if there exists anything good by nature, this is good in relation 
to all men, and if there exists anything evil by nature, that is evil 
in relation to all, But there is nothing good or evil which is common 
to all, as we shall establish; therefore there does not exist anything 
good or evil by nature" (A, E, 421). 

This might be restated as follows: If anything exists whichis intrinsically 
good, then something exists which is objectively good, Nothing exists 
which is objectively good; therefore nothing is intrinsically good, This 
conclusion is not established by the argument, for if the minor premise 
is interpreted to deny the consequent of the major premise, then one of 
the premises must be construed in such a way that it is false, "There is 
nothing good or evil which is common to all" means that there is no 
consénsus. as to what is good and what evil, "Good in relation to all" 
surely means "good whether thought good or not, " If this is correct, the 
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argument is invalid, If "good in relation to all" means "good by consensus 
of opinion," then the major premise "if there exists anything good by 
nature, this is good in relation to all men" is plainly false. It is not 
necessary to the idea of intrinsic goodness that the object which possesses 
it as a property will be universally recognized to possess it, It is consistent 
with the concept of intrinsic goodness that it should be recognized by some 
and not by others, It is even conceivable that something should be "good 
by nature" and that no one should recognize it. Therefore, citing differences 
of opinion and opposing views with respect to the goodness or badness of 
some action or object will not be relevant to a consideration of its intrinsic 
goodness or badness, The existence of opposing views might merely in- 
dicate that some education is required before one can perceive intrinsic 
goodness or that some human beings are not capable of recognizing intrinsic 
goodness, They do not necessarily indicate that there is no intrinsic 
goodness, 

Sextus' reply? to this from his thoroughgoing sceptical position would 
be that the argument from discrepancy also shows that there is no criterion 
for determining whether or not an action or property is good, for if there 
were, such disputes could be settled by referring the disputants to the 
criterion, He would go on to say that to show there is no criterion is for 
all practical purposes to establish that there is no intrinsic good or evil, 
for the existence of properties whose existence can by no test be determined 
is ofno practical concern, Since ethics is concerned almost entirely with 
practical action such unknowable properties can be of no interest to it. 

One possible reply to this counter-argument is that the argument shows, 
not that there is no criterion, but that there is no agreed upon criterion, 
Sextus' rejoinder would obviously be to advance an identical argument 
with respect to criteria, He would argue that the existence of a criterion 
which could not be known to be the proper criterion could be of no practical 
consequence, If it could be known, there would have to be some criterion 
in terms of which it could be recognized to be the proper criterion, and 
acriterion in terms of which that criterion could be adjudged the proper 
one, and so on, 

Now those who study ethics are certainly interested in whether there 
are criteria in terms of which actions or properties can be judged to possess 
the property of goodness or rightness, If it can be shown that no criteria 
exist, it does not follow that ethics is a study with no subject-matter, 
For, as a matter of fact, certain criteria of good and evil are accepted 
by large numbers of people. And given a moral community with accepted 
criteria, and with certain norms of acceptable moral behavior, the ethicist 
can clarify those ethical concepts which occur within the community in 
terms of the norms which determine the application of the terms, Thus, 
he can be of some help to the community by relieving perplexities con- 
cerning the application of ethical terms to actions which have, in terms 
of the criteria or the norms held by the community, those properties 
designated by the terms, This position would not be acceptable to many 
of the ethicists of the communities concerned because they would want 
to hold that the criteria or norms which are found in their community are 
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to be applied not only to actions and properties within their community 
but to all actions and properties, regardless of the character of the 
community. 

Whether there is intrinsic and objective good and evil is a genuine 
problem, Whether there is any criterion which will apply to all actions 
and properties, and whether there are any marks by which this criterion 
may be known— these are also genuine problems, Whether the test is 
self-evidence, or good produced, or some other, questions can be raised 
concerning the validity and reliability of the test. With respect to self- 
evidence or obviousness the criticism readiest to hand is that these are a 
function of one's training and education, What is obvious to a welkeducated 
person may come asa surprise to one who does not have the advantage of 
education, And, in addition, a well-educated citizen of one culture will 
consider certain things as self-evident which a well-educated citizen of 
another culture will find far from evident, Therefore, the intuitive 
properties of actions and properties will be as various as moral communities, 
So, self-evidence cannot be a criterion; it settles no controversies, But 
neither can good produced be a criterion, for the question concerns the 
nature of good andit cannot be decided whether good is produced until it 
is decided what good is and what has the property of goodness, if there is 
such a property. Nor can the criterion be survival value or pleasure for 
these are alleged to possess the property of goodness, not to be a criterion 
ofit, They can serve as criteria only if "good" means "pleasure" or means 
“has survival value, " But, as Sextus points out, these are accidental and 
not essential properties of the good, So, they cannot serve as criteria, 
since something might have survival value and still not be good, and it 
is always legitimate to ask the question whether x is good even when it is 
known that x has survival value. If x has survival value means x is good, 
then the question would not be legitimate, unless one were trying to become 
clear about the meanings of the two terms, 

By what criterion do survival value or pleasure possess the property 
of being good? Many of those who would consider the question and give 
some answer would be likely to give the criterion whichwas just considered 
above, viz. , self-evidence, It seemed obvious to Mill that pleasure was 
a good but that there was no criterion and no proof in terms of which the 
goodness of it could be established. He still thought that considerations 
might be adduced which would be "capable of determining the intellect 
either to give or withhold its assent" and for this purpose offered the premise 
that pleasure is desired, But the conclusion is either a non sequitur or 
depends upon the false assumption, as an unstated premise, that whateverr 
is desired is good, So that the argument is not such as to "determine the 
intellect" to give assent unless one is already determined. "Whatever can 
be proved to be good," Mill states early in the essay "Utilitarianism, " 
"must be so by being shown to be a means to something admitted to be 
good without proof, " The only reason why something would be admitted 
as good without proof would be that it was evident or obvious that it was 
good, But itis far from evident to many people that pleasure is good, The 
opposite has sometimes been held to be evident, 
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We conclude from this that no criterion exists, just as no proof of the 
criterion exists, whichwill enable us to determine, apart from any moral 
community, what the criterion of good and evil, right and wrong, is. 
From a consideration of the multiplicity of views and the seeming hope- 
lessness of deciding the case in favor of any one of them, this seems the 
only conclusion to draw. But this conclusion is not as much a counsel of 
of despair as it may seem, The terms "good" and "evil" have their use 
and their meaning only within the context of a moral community, and 
within this context, criteria normally are available to decide the question 
whether x is good, If criteria for judging the judgments of a specific moral 
community are to exist, there has to be a wider moral community to 
provide them. That such a wider moral community exists in at least a 
vigue form is evident from the way in which nearly unanimous world 
opision occasionally exists conceming the question whether x is good. 
The declaration of human rights accepted by the United Nations is another 
indication of the existence of such a wider community. So, for example, 
slavery in Saudi Arabia or apartheid in South Africa are condemned al- 
most unanimously by this wider community. 

From the point of view of the individual who is seeking the answers to 
moral problems which confront him it is evident that sometimes answers 
are obtained and the problem solved. And from the point of view of the 
wider moral community, it seems evident that judgments can be made of 
the practices considered good in a particular moral community. There 
are anumber of reasons which may lead those who are acquainted with a 
number of moral views to choose one of them as preferable to others, There 
may be logical difficulties in some or all of the views. Some of them may 
deviate too far from common experience or embrace too many paradoxical 
notions, Or some views may be applicable only to a very narrow range 
of objects or interests or circumstances, Or some views may be such as to 
be of interest only to those who have commitments with respect to a 
particular world view or metaphysical or theological position, And these 
views may themselves be open to serious objections both with respect to 
logical considerations and distortions of the limits and character of human 
experience and human personality. There are other criteria which might 
be mentioned, in terms of which the different views could be evaluated. 

Itdoes seem, therefore, that there are criteria which may be used to 
evaluate various views and that certain of the views may be shown to be 
unacceptable and certain of them be made to contain fewer unacceptable 
beliefs and practices than others, If two positions so reconstructed lead 
those who hold them to the same sorts of conclusion with respect to any 
phenomenon which falls within the purview of the theory, we might decide 
to call the theories equivalent, Theories which make no difference to 
those who hold them, which donot result in differences in practice, are 
useless superstructure, At least such "theories" have no practical interest, 
They cannot be used in settling controversies, 

We are led by this discussion to reject Sextus' sceptical position 
concerning ethics, Even though no agreed upon criterion exists it does not 
follow that no criterion exists, since the rational discussion provoked by 
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disagreement may itself be the source from which rational agreement is 
reached concerning a criterion, 


FOOTNOTES 


1 Greek sceptic (c. 160-210) who advocated suspension of jugement 
concerning all propositions on the following grounds, among others: 1) 
"there has arisen amongst ordinary people and amongst philosophers an 
interminable conflict" concerning what is true; 2) what is offered as a 
proof of a proposition can be questioned and a proof asked for it, and so 
on ad infinitum; 3) only the Nature of a thing relative to certain condi- 
tions and judging subjects is known, not the real nature of the thing; 4) 
the person who is asked for a proof ad infinitum is forced to take as a 
Starting point an unproved assumption which there is no reason for the 
sceptic to accept; 5) or the person who is questioned is forced into circular 
reasoning, OUTLINES OF PYRRHONISM, R, G, Bury, trans. Harvard 
University Press, 1936, Book I, Ch, 15, 


2 One of Sextus' favorite devices is to ask for the criterion, because 
"the discovery of the criterion becomes impracticable, since we do not 
allow them (the dogmatists) to adopt a criterion by assumption while if 
they offer to judge the criterion by acriterion we force them into a regress 
ad infinitum, " 


Rationality and Myth 


DON IHDE 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


How can a philosopher understand myth in such a way as to be fair to 
the meaning of the myth without abandoning his own demands for rational 
rigor and clarity? In dealing with this question three steps are taken: (1) 
I argue that the two predominant interpretations of the relation of philos- 
ophy to mythology are wanting in important respects, A third way, proposed 
by Paul Ricoeur, shows more promise, (2) I then propose modifications to 
Ricoeur's suggestions which form the basis for a theory of myth which does 
not exclude rational analysis, (3) Through the comparison of myth and 
rationality certain implications become clear for the relation of myth and 
philosophy. 


I, CLEARING THE WAY 


Of the varied interpretations of the rise of philosophy out of a back- 
ground of religio-mythological thought two predominant traditions seem 


Don Ihde is in the department of Philosophy, Southern Illinois 
University. He is a member of the American Philosophical Association, 
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to hold sway. The first follows a 'windelbandian' thesis which pictures the 
rise of philosophy as a struggle to free rational thought from the bonds of 
myth in order to arrive at a critical and scientific mode of thought, In 
this interpretation the distinctions between myth and philosophy are quite 
sharply drawn and a definite valuation is accorded philosophy over myth, 
The 'windelbandian' tends to view myth as an historical curiosity which 
may be interesting, but it is now to be relegated to the dead past. The 
'windelbandian' thesis demythizes the history of philosophy. 

The second tradition follows an 'eliadean' thesis which accepts the 
rather severe distinctions between philosophical rationality and religio- 
mythological thought forms, The 'eliadeans', however, reverse the val- 
uation, For them mythology preserves a certain sense of wholeness, unity, 
and innocence between man and his world which was lost once a critical 
and analytic mode of thought was introduced, Despite this nostalgia for 
myth, 'eliadeans' recognize that once philosophical rationality has been 
introduced one can no longer return to the innocence of the myth as myth, 
This places the 'eliadean' in the position of often desiring a remythized 
philosophy. 

Both 'windelbandians' and 'eliadeans' agree that there is a rather great 
gulf between philosophy and myth and both agree that the myth as myth 
has been lost, (The difference is that the first mutters, "good riddance, " 
while the second sighs, "too bad, ") But is this the end of the matter? 

There has been an attempt at a third way, Paul Ricoeur has placed 
into serious question both of the theses mentioned, Against the ‘eliadeans' 
Ricoeur argues that the world of myth is not so much an expression of 
wholeness, unity, and innocence as it is a vast attempt to attain these 
goals, The primitive mythologist is already separated and 'fallen' from 
natures! The fact that he must dramatically rehearse some primordial 
connection with his world, must remind himself of it, is evidence of a 
distance rather than sheer intimacy. The mythologist symbolizes--he is 
already in the human world of language rather than in the pre-human 
world of merely 'being' nature. Thus even if one could return to the taking 
of myth as myth it would not be the rediscovery of an Eden, 

Against the 'windelbandians Ricoeur argues that there remains a certain 
suggestive richness to mythological expression which gives myth the char- 
acteristic of exercising a tenacious hold upon the imaginations of men, . 
It is a fact, after all, that certain myths have been repeated, renewed, 
and re~interpreted over vast stretches of human history, Adam, Prometheus, 
and Faust, to mention afew, are still around in one form or another, Such 
tenacity has led some so far as to postulate a ‘collective unconsciousness' 
for the race of man, One might also argue that at least some philosophies 
have invented their own myths, 

Ricoeur's third way calls for a demytholigization rather than either 
demythizing or remythizing. This is another way of saying that the phil- 
osophical exploration of myth is the delicate task of seeking the basic 
meaning of the mythwithout returning to a pre-critical mode of thought, 
There must at least be a creative tension between rational thought and 
myth, 
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Ricoeur agrees with both 'windelbandians' and 'eliadeans' that the myth 
as myth is lost. As he puts it, for the modern critical man myth is only 
myth, ° However, in a unique twist, Ricoeur argues that this 'loss' of myth 
as more than mere myth may prove to be the very means fdr the recovery 
of myth in its proper dimensions, 

The reason for this hope is due to the fact that critical thought may 
discern at least two types of intentionality within the myth, Oue type of 
intentionality is its logos or rational structure, S The function of the rational 
structure of the myth is to explain something, I shall paraphrase this 
function as the literal significance of the myth, The literal significance 
of the myth includes any model of the universe (as three storied, as a 
flat disk floating upon infinite seas, etc.) and any explanations of what 
we might call empirical phenomena (the biblical story of the tower of 
Babel 'explains' why there are many languages), It is this element of myth 
which is irretrievably lost. 

This could, of course, be agreed upon by both maiv «terpretations 
mentioned, However, certainerrors might be committed at this point, 
A ‘'windelbandian' error might be to recognize and emphasize the rather 
vast distinction between what would count as explanation in a mythological 
context and what would be required for philosophical explanation, He 
would obviously hold to the superiority of the latter, The error which 
might occur arises out of the temptation to think that the myth is no more 
than a primitive attempt at explanation and thus the 'windelbandian' 
might toss out the myth with the outdated cosmology. This is an error 
which confuses one dimensionof myth with its totality, At the very least 
this demythization overlooks the peculiar ability of myth to outlive its 
strict historical context, Despite losing its explanatory function the myth 
may still hold sway over the imagination, (One might also point with 
some alarm to the rather rapid way in which the literal truth about the 
world changes as well!) 

In order to recognize what is lost and what is not lost and thus avoid 
this error, Ricoeur 'brackets out' any explanatory function of myths, This 
counts as a methodological device for all demythologizing. © This raises 
the question, what is left of the myth? Ricoeur's answer is that a second 
level of significance emerges from the myth once its literal significance 
is bracketed, The philosophical gain is the recovery of the mythos or 
symbolic function of the myth, Irephrase this the imaginative significance 
of the myth, 

The symbolic function of myth is the portrayal of a certain situation 
of man in relation to the Sacred (or what he takes as the Sacred), 7 In 
other words, the imaginative significance of the myth is an interpretation 
of man's situation in the world, This is dramatized in the myth as a symbol 
of man's existence in relation to his ultimate destiny. 

This dramatic picture or interpretation of man's existential situation 
is more than picture according to Ricoeur, It is also a means by which 
man orients himself in his life, The myth as a symbol exercises a directive 
function, 
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Mythos means work; the imagination, insofar as it is a mythopoetic 
function, is also the seat of a profound laboring which controls the 
decisive changes in our vision of the world, Every real conversion 
is first a revolution on the level of our directive images, By changing 
his imagination, man changes his existence, 8 


Ricoeur obviously does not view imaginative significance as something 
trivial, nor by extension does he consider myth as a mere historical 
curiosity. 

Yet on the other side of the issue Ricoeur does not want to remythize 
the world of thought. His own conclusions border upon a 'peaceful co- 
exis.ence!' between two types of thought. At the end of LA SYMBOLIQUE 
DU MAL Ricoeur meditates upon the relation of myth and philosophy. 
The key idea to his interpretation of this relation is found in the phrase, 
"Le symbole donne a penser, "9 

Myths, Ricoeur concludes, contain a certain suggestive wealth in their 
portrayal of human existence which cannot be merely reduced to rational 
form. Ricoeurcharacterizes this wealth which is to be asource for philo- 
sophical reflection as opaque. 10 Myth "donates" or contributes to rational 
thinking themes whichhave a certain power to reveal hidden dimensions 
of human existence, The philosopher is well advised to examine this 
wealth, 


Il, A THEORY OF MYTH 


At this point I take leave of Ricoeur in any strict sense (although the 
following thesis does not run so much counter to Ricoeur as it does 
tangential), Ricoeur is not alone, of course, in noting the enigmatic 
suggestiveness of myth with its ability to direct the imaginations of men 
in various historical eras, To term this enigma opaque may even be an 
advance over the more usual and somewhat negative notion of ambiguity. 

However, I suggest that opacity may be a bit too strong a term, It 
seems to suggest some 'insoluable mystery' which in turn may lead one to 
conclude that by its very nature myth is not entirely open to rational 
analysis, In order not to close the door to such a rational analysis in advance 
I would like to suggest that the source of the mythological opacity is due 
to the nature of myth as a multi-dimensioned structure, This is to say, 
from an already rationalistic point of view, that the hidden wealth of myth 
is due to its ability to contain several dimensions of meaning. 

This model for understanding myth does not exclude the possibility of 
a thorough rational analysis of myth--but at the same time preserves a 
suggestion which accounts for the exceptional difficulty encountered by 
the analyst in dissecting myth, To make this claim is to imply various 
characteristics belong to rationality in distinction on the myth from the 
very beginning, (I undertake this question in the third section of the paper. ) 

To think of myth as a structure containing several dimensions of 
meaning may be helpful in several ways. First, one can argue that many 
of the usual interpretative problems concerning myth may arise from the 
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failure torecognize the multi-dimensionality of myth, For example, the 
‘windelbandian' error of demythizing is probably due, not to a failure of 
rationality, but to the taking of a valid rational insight for the whole 
picture, It is not the case that the myth does not contain a literal signif- 
icance and that this is quite distinct from that of scientific thought, Nor 
isit true that the relative superiority of the latter may be demonstrated, 
The error is due to the attempt to reduce all levels of myth-meaning to 
a single one, To so reduce the myth is to distort it beyond recognition, 
One can very well imagine similar errors from a 'freudian', for example, 
who validly discerns a certain sexual dimension to myth, but who then 
goes on toreduce the mythto a mere expression of some libidinous desire, 

The second advantage the multi-dimensioned model of myth has is 
that itrecognized the complexity of the myth, Again, the problem is not 
the impossibility of rational analysis so much as the sheer size and com- 
plexity of the task, The 'mystery' of the myth, in this model, is not 
opacity, but the complexity of performing a series of rational analyses, 
each directed towards a single dimension of meaning, The primary 
questions here revolve around methods of procedure and tne keeping 
straight of one's categories, 

To putit another way, the problems which emerge from myth are not 
those which would deny 'truth' to the myth, but those which arise from 
an excess of 'truths' inthe myth, From a multi-dimensioned structure one 
can only undertake a whole series of explications rather than a single one. 
The task here is making explicit what is implicit. 

In some degree, therefore, the level one investigates depends upon 
the function one is out to isolate. I take it this is what Ricoeur is out 
after in his analyses of the various types of myths, The symbolic function 
is taken as a primary function--but this is merely to isolate one dimen- 
sion without denying others, 

In each case, however, the rational analyst does not take the myth 
in the strict sense of the term. He has already shifted his point of view 
from the literal significance of the myth (even if he is investigating the 
literal significance of the myth), What the model of myth as a multi- 
dimensioned structure provides is a working hypothesis for the rational 
investigator, 

Sucha model, however, is insufficient. As a matter of fact the multi- 
dimensioned structures of meaning within a myth are not even its central 
characteristic, Balancing the series of levels of meaning is a second 
characteristic is what might be called a certain mythological clarity, If 
one takes the model of multi-dimensionality as characteristic of myth, 
then one may say that the myth also unites the various levels of meaning 
into a single whole, Indeed, one difference between myth and rational 
thought is precisely thatthe myth 'says' what it has to say quickly, 
dramatically, andimaginatively--its many meanings are contained in a 
tingle container, This clarity of myth has often been overlooked, 

Mythological clarity is the unique characteristic of making a whole 
series of dimensions of meaning 'fall together' into a coherent and dramatic 
picture, In turn this dramatic picture performs a gestalt-function for the 
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the imagination, This function may be illustrated in a fairly prosaic fashion, 
Often in teaching one willhave listed a number of abstract ideas and 
attempted to explain their relations and implications to the students-- 
only to be greeted in return by a blank look, But then a brilliant illustra- 
tion occurs to you; itis told; and glimmers replace blankness, "Now I see 
what you mean!" The Illustration (myth, tale, etc, ) makes the whole 
fall into place, It does not do away with the separate elements so much 
as it arranges and orders them into a complete gestalt, ria 

That may have been what Plato understood in creating his own 'myths', 
I would wager that the allegory of the cave more likely captures the 
imagination and is the occasion for reniembering and explicating the 
complexities of the divided line than vice versa, Myth functions in a 
similar way be presenting in easily remembered form a series of basic 
ideas, Of course the illustrations I have used are reversed, since in those 
cases the story makes the series of already explicated ideas fall into place, 
A myth 'contains' the ideas and part of the task of rational analysis is to 
make these explicit. 

Not only does mythological clarity function as a gestalt; it also can be 
seen in a basically democratic appeal to the imagination, The simple 
man as well as the educated man can ‘understand' the myth (even if at 
different levels), It is this characteristic which may partly account for 
the lasting quality of myth and perhaps also for its use as a symbol of 
cultural unity. One may return again and again to the myth in its 
imaginative significance, In it, over and over again, some basic point 
or interpretation of man's existence may be seen. 

To this point I have dwelt upon characteristics of myth which might 
be considered structural, While these characteristics might be considered 
necessary conditions for the ability of mythto function as it does in human 
history they are not sufficient conditions, 

Sufficient conditions are harder to describe and analyze (and are 
basically outside the scope of this paper), However one can returm to 
Ricoeur's contention that myths serve a symbolic and existential function 
here. That is, the themes which make myths a source for thinking are 
basic ones for the questions of human existence, Birth, death, evil, 
salvation, the mystery of the world, man's fate, all of these are the issues 
whichform the substance of mythological themes, An extended study of 
myths would isolate a number of ideal types and explication could begin 
at this point. 1! One might further speculate that a primary myth was one 
which coalesces certain basic existential problems of human existence 
into a single coherent theme, expressing in clarity and with the sense of 
depth acquired from the multiple dimensions of meaning a basic interpre- 
tation of man's existence, 


Ill) MYTH AND RATIONALITY 
To this point I have been primarily concerned with clearing a way 


towards a philosophical analysis of myth and with a rudimentary outline 
of atheory of myth, There have been throughout certain imnlications for 
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the structure of rationality and myth which have not been made explicit. 
If myth has implications for philosophy, then the reverse is also the case, 
It may be through a mutual comparison of philosophical rationality and 
myth that certain insights may now be made clear. 

I hold that both philosophy and myth have their own types of clarity 
and both exercise an ordering function, However, the basic model for 
each type of clarity and ordering is distinct. A series of comparisons may 
help illustrate what I have in mind, 

(a) The models of claritv in myth and rationality are quite polarly 
distinct. I have indicated that while a rational analysis of myth is not in 
principle impossible, it is an exceedingly bulky and complex job. This 
is due to the two quite different types of clarity. Mythological clarity is 
multi-dimensioned; rationality is mono-dimensioned, Mythological 
clarity is achieved in a dramatic picture which 'says' what it has to say 
throughits gestalt-function. To unravel the dimensions of what it has to 
say calls for a whole series of analyses, Rationality, in contrast, achieves 
its clarity by taking asingle idea at a time and following out its implica- 
tions to logical conclusions, 

(b) These two types of clarity also have correlative differing types of 
modeling or ordering procedures, ‘The myth to be effective cannot be 
long, overly detailed, toocomplicated, etc, The story must have a plot 
which is simple enough to catch the imagination and hold it, The myth 
serves assymbol, Rationality, on the other hand, drives towards system. 
At best it takes an idea and builds upon or around this idea a well-knit 
structure (for example, Spinoza's ETHICS constitute one of the most 
theoretically 'beautiful' systems in the history of philosophy). 

(c) One might say, though with qualifications, that myth makes use 
of many dimensions of meaning implicit in its structure to make one point. 
All of the drama revolves around a central major theme (life is tragic and 
men suffer at the hands of the gods, etc.), Rationality takes one theme 
and uses it to make many points, Mythis condensed; rationality is dispersed. 
(d) In short, mythological power is found in its ability to order the 
imagination, The directive aim is to provide a concrete symbol for some 
major interpretations of a life situation. Philosophical power is found in 
its ability to order reasoning with the aim of displaying aclear and logically 
connected structure in a lineal way. 

These comparisons, however, only illustrate the already accepted 
distinction between philosophizing and mythologizing. The question 
remains as to how philosophy relates to myth, I have two concluding 
suggestions: 

First, the job of philosophical analysis may be directed toward myth, 
But in any actual analysis the rationality of that anlaysis is both more than 
and less than the content of the myth which it explicates, 

It is more than the mythinthe sense that analysis car isolate and bring 
to rational awareness the various ideas implicit in the myth, And once 
isolated the ideacanbe exhibited and extended to its logical conclusion, 
In this sense a rational analysis of myth is an ‘archeology’. It digs out the 
implicit meanings and clarifies the myth, 
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On the other hand the analysis is also less than the myth, The analysis 
cannotreplace the myth, To so think would be akin to replacing a work 
of art with the criticisms which had been performed upon it. Even after 
the separate analyses are performed one cannot merely claim to have 
exhausted the myth as such, One may have exhausted it rationally, but 
analysis does not exercise the gestalt-function of the myth, In this sense 
analysis is like a translation--something is always lost even if it isn't the 
clarity of the idea, 

Second, once rational analysis has begun one never returns to the myth 
purely and simply. The 'loss' variously evaluated by 'windelbandians', 
‘eliadeans', and now 'ricoeureans' remains lost, If we take the 'ricoeurean' 
line, however, this cannot be considered a loss as such, It is rather a 
shift in mode of understanding. If I were positivistically inclined I might 
refer to this shift of mode as a shift from the material to the formal mode. 
This seems a bit inappropriate to the subject matter, rather I would suggest 
that philosophically one views myth from an '‘aesthetic' rather than a 
‘religious’ understanding. 

By this I mean that one cannot live in the world of myth as such, Myth 
cannot be taken as literally significant and therefore cannot call for our 
firmest commitment, One can live, as Ricoeur puts it, in the "aura of 
the myth, !2 One cantake the myth as a significant symbol which can be 
appreciated and even used within limits as a directive form. But one 
cannot return to the world of myth in a post-mythological age. This is 
to reaffirm that at least certain important dimensions of myth are histori- 
cal curiosities while other dimensions are not. But even those which have 
lasting imaginative significance must be taken provisionally. 

All of this may leave us with an enigma--what istobe taken as literally 
significant today? And is what we so take in actually the myth of the 20th 
century? This seems tc me a question worth investigation in a critical age 
and its form may well arise out of a philosophical investigation of myths, 
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Jose Vasconcelos and Hispanic-American 
Education 
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Mexico, like most modern nations, has not produced an overabundance 
of noteworthy philosophers, On any list of Mexican thinkers, however, 
the name of Jose Vasconcelos is sure to be found, In sheer volume, 1f not 
in depth, his writings would head any philosophical list. In originality, 
his philosophy tends to be more novel than it does useful, That is, it is 
useful only as an exposition of Vasconcelos the man, a man with a program, 
a program calling for a rededication to Hispanic-American ideals, And 
though much of his work is filled with logical inconsistencies, yet, he has 
proven to be the most widely read Mexican thinker of our time, He has 
been the most influential Mexican philosopher of this century. 
Vasconcelos' life story , written in four volumes, is commonly regarded 
as the great Mexican autobiography. It is an indispensable source for 
understanding the personality of this stormy philosopher, The autobiography 
is shrouded in the garments of imperialistic dread; for his fate, like that 
of Mexico, was inextricably bound to the will ot the United States, 
Vasconcelos never tired of vilifying the "Colossus of the North" as the 
instigator of political corruption in Mexico, and as the propagator of an 
immoral and totally false philosophy. He called for a complete break 
with the influence of the North and a reconstruction of Mexican values 
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based on their Spanish tradition, fo him, this reconstruction of values 
was the only bulwark against future moral chaos, His was a voice crying 
out against oppression - - 4a lonely voice from afar --avoice with a 
diminishing echo -- asserting the cause of truth and right, 

Jose Vasconcelos was born February 27, 1882, in Oaxaca, Mexico, He 
died from a heart attack at the age of 77. His death brought to an end a 
career noted for its contradiction and color, Celebrated as a "maestro, " 
he often admitted that professional teaching bored him to death,Acclaimed 
as a philosopher, virtually ail of his philosophy was self-taught. He was 
honored withseveral academic posts: Secretary of Public Education, Rector 
of the National University of Mexico, Visiting Professor at the Universities 
of Chicago and La Plata, Lecturer at Mexico's Colegio Nacional, and 
Director of the National Library. He received the doctorate "honcris causa" 
from the Universities of Chile, Puerto Rico, Salvador and Guatemala, 
Ignoring these honors, he never forgave Mexico for its rejection of him 
in his campaigr for the presidency in the election of 1929, 

Vasconcelos spent the last years of his life repudiating many of the 
deeds which had given him fame, He spurned his best known book, LA 
RAZA COSMICA, as insignificant and full of errors, He rejected the 
painting of Diego Rivera as being the work of a communist dupe. He 
returned wholeheartedly to the Catholic church, He even sided with and 
admired the Spanish dictator Franco, Many of Vasconcelos' later writings 
sound more like a moral tirade than a scholarly treatise. His is a voice 
warming against heretical ideas, a warning not to listen to the insidious 
words of the devil. He cautioned Mexico not to be led astray by the edu- 
cational philosophy of John Dewey. According to his point of view, Dewey 
was a materialistic agent of Moscow, a corrupter of Hispanic America's 
spiritual purity, a follower of the licentious Rousseau who, as every good 
Catholic knows, was Anti-Christ. 

But it is not with the old and bitter Vasconcelos that this article is 
concerned; rather, the central focus here is upon the more liberal thought 
and action of his youth. For it was in his early career that he made his 
most profound contributions to Mexican education, and it is to these 
ontributions that I now wish to turn. 

Vasconcelos received his first real chance to appiy his philosophy to 
Mexico's social problems in 1919, As Rector of the National University, 
he had full authority to organize a system of public education, But before 
a federal program of education could be launched, a national law had to 
be written, Vasconcelos began from scratch, revising article 73 to permit 
federal officials to establish primary schools throughout the Republic, 
Success called for the qualities of legislator, politician, and propagandist: 
Vasconcelos possessed them all. 

Vasconcelos' delight, though, was hisblueprint for a Federal Ministry 
of Public Education, Every time he reflected upon it, he was filled with 
a mystical sense of joy. Recalling his first intuition of the Department, 
he said, ",..it was at first a sort of Pythagorean inspiration: Things that 
are right, we said to ourselves, should respond to proportion and number, ne 
So it was that he decided to divide the Department of Education into three 
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major branches, The division was to be made in terms of (1) Schools, (2) 
Libraries, and(3) Fine Arts, When the Congress enacted the bill bringing 
his brain child to life, Vasconcelos was appointed Minister of Public 
Education, 

When Vasconcelos began his work in public education in 1919, a funda- 
mental change took place in the social structure of Mexico, Inits simplest 
terms, Vasconcelos' program provided for an extensive system of elemen- 
tary education which was something new in the life of the nation, His 
program materialized, then, as a revolution in education; it incited a 
critical revision at all levels of instruction, The result was the emergence 
of social reforms affecting every level of education, At first university 
studies were looked down upon; later came the idea of placing them at 
the service of the people. The movement as a whole was an expression 
of the mass interest in a broader and more widely shared education, 3 
For Vasconcelos, education was first and foremost a defense of Latin- 
American culture from the corrupting influence of northern pragmatism. 
He envisaged education seeking to further Mexico's own brand of culture, 
which he visualized along Hispanic lines, He heldthat culture degenerated 
when transplanted, Western culture was higher in Europe than in America. 
Hence came the effort he was making for Hispanicism, not in the sense 
of a regression to the primitive, which would be suicidal, but with the 
aim of creating anewrace and a new culture on the solid basis of Spanish 
tradition. 

As a Hispanist, Vasconcelos favored Western civilization in general and 
Spanish civilization in particular, For Spain, the mother country, had 
forged the cultural patterns of state and faith; these were the bulwarks of 
society. If Mexico were to be true to its own ideals, it had to reject the 
empirical philosophy and utilitarian morality of the Anglo-Saxon world; 
ithad to revive the Catholic tradition of Spain, What was of most value 
in Mexican life had had its beginning in the Conquest of the sixteenth 
century. The character of Mexico had been shaped by the Conquest, There 
was only one road into the future, and that was the road mapped out by 
tke Spanish missionaries of the past. All originality began with Cortes, 
the founder of the nation, If the ancient land of Mexico had given birth 
to indigenous civilizations, independent of the Old World, they had fallen 
vefore the stronger, more virile culture of the conquerors and were now 
merely of historical interest. Untortunately, wealmess had come with the 
disappearance of Spanish ways, The tragedy of Mexico lay in the displace- 
ment and exhaustion of the conquering and civilizing blood of Spain by 
that of the inferior but more numerous Indian, 

As to what shouldbe done about the Indian, the Hispanists agreed that 
the Indian was a dying segment of the population; he was a subject for 
redemption and nothing more, The Indian had only one thing to offer 
society, himself. Therefore, the Indian had to be incorporated, an in- 
corporation through the Spanish mold. The Indian was to be cast in the 
image of his white and mestizo neighbors, With this in mind, Vasconcelos 
outlined an educational plan which was Hispanic in outlook, In the name 
of unity, schools were built to root out cultural deviations from the national 
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scene. The schools had to made the race a homogeneous one, fusing the 
Indian to the white and the mestizo, 

Vasconcelos threw himself into the work of educating the Indian with 
the enthusiasm of the sixteenth century missionaries, and with something 
of their other-worldliness, From the colonial missionaries of the sixteenth 
century he adopted what practical ideas he had about rural education, 
This was the origin of his famous cultural missions--peripatetic educational 
groups patterned after the missionary system of the Conquest. 

It was in the spirit of an educational crusade that Vasconcelos organized 
agroup of teachers and referred to them as his "missionaries." The 
"missionaries" had the task of visiting the smaller towns and Indian 
sections, They were to organize schools in places where no schools had 
previously existed. Vasconcelos discovered, however, that a serious 
obstacle to the work of the "missionaries" was in finding teachers capable 
of developing real apostolic qualities, He believed that the teachers who 
were connected with the "missionary" program were engaged inasortof 
modern crusade. The fervor that they put into their work was religious 
fervor, "...their reward is not in money or promotion, but in apostolic 
enthusiasm, in mystic joy. "4 

The brunt of the work of implementing the program of rural education 
was shouldered by the "missionaries, '' who became the helmsmen and 
supervisors, From village to village they went, spreading the idea and 
aw akening the people to the need for education. They organized hundreds 
of scHoolsin the villages, and wained teachers for them from among the 
local population, These teachers were encouraged to follow closely the 
methods that had been used by the Catholic missionaries of the sixteenth 
century. 

Vasconcelos insisted that the Indian Department should have no other 
purpose than to prepare the native for the common school by giving him 
a command of Spanish, He was convinced of the danger that lay in an 
Indianism which did not build on the work of Spain, "Imagine what our 
people would turn into if suddenly they were pried loose from their European 
cultural matrix. Not even the United States would escape the retrogression 
of the Red Skin! "5 

The job of the rural school was to provide the people of the villages 
with the learning and wisdom required to use the reforms of the Revolution 
judiciously. In addition to this, the rural school offered something else; 
the rural school began to integrate and adsorb the Indian population into 
the main stream of Mexican life, In this respect, Vasconcelos and his 
"missionaries" managed to lay the foundations for future generations to 
build on. 

The missionaries of the Conquest had taught the Indians to say their 

wayers in Latin; Vasconcelos would have them reciting the classics in 
»panish, and, in fact, he spent a good part of his budget printing neat 
textbooks for people who had hardly learned to read, The classics repre- 
sented the crowning achievements of human thought; they were not the 
exclusive property of the well-to-do but belonged to everyone. So Vas- 
concelos caused to be printed and distributed the works of Dante, Homer, 
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Cervantes, Perez Galdos, Rolland, and Tolstoy; the last three were his 
favorites. Perez Galdos he called the literary genius of the Spanish people; 
Rolland provided answers to questions of contemporary life; and Tolstoy 
represented the true genius of Christianity. 6 

Vasconcelos' zeal for the classics was in keeping with his belief that 
a school does not live by the utilitarian but by the dream. He had scant 
regard for what he called the Robinson Crusoe attitude of the Anglo-Saxon 
mind, Mexicans, being dreamers by nature, demanded another kind of 
symbol, which he found in the classical figure of Ulysses, Mexicans need 
to have a general conception of the universe, and it was up to the edu- 
cational system to help them discover it. Education might have a place 
for statistics, work techniques, and science, but it could not stop with 
these, it must be crowned by ethics, aesthetics, and religion, 

"Forging the fatherland," as Vasconcelos had designated his task, was 
to be effected not by schools alone but by other cultural agencies as well, 
The Minister's methods bore the stamp of an educational campaign, in 
which all cultural agencies, art, music, museums, and literature, 
contributed to the formation and communication of educational ideals, 
A true son of the Mexican Revolution, he brought its slogan "Mexico for 
the Mexican" out of the arena of political words and into the realm of 
cultural works, Education ceased to be a foreign institution artifically 
grafted onto society and became an integral agent for nationhood, 
Vasconcelos in his reforms emphasized the need for artistic education, 
", «« because it isnot enough to struggle for food and shelter as this would 
only tend to create a community of beasts or well-fed ants, "7 Human 
beings need a broad vision of life, a philosophical basis for their existence, 
After people have achieved a certain standard of living, they are compelled 
to satisfy the demands of the spirit, '... and the modern state can offer 
for this purpose nothing better than art in all of its phases, music, dancing, 
sculpture.""° To encourage the development of the arts Vasconcelos went 
out of his way tosponsor mural paintings for public buildings, Art was not 
only for the professionals; it was to be an integral part of the school 
curriculum aswell, Out of this drive for self-expression was born a native 
form of expression genuinely Mexican, far different from the Hispanic 
forms first visualized by its patron. 

Vasconcelos defended the land reforms of the revolution, :' \’as 
necessary to change the form of land holding in order to raise up a beiter 
sort of human being, not just inhabitants but men, And he went so far as 
tosay, '... the basis of our educational system lies in a better distribution 
of property and the products of labor, "9 As a young man active in the 
Ministry of Education, he recognized that the problems of Mexican edu- j 
cation could not be solved in isolation from economic considerations, but 

as an old man bitter about his defeat in the election of 1929, he repudia*ed 

his earlier position, 

As for the problem of illiteracy, Vasuoncelos attacked it with religious 

fervor, He urged all literate Mexicans to act as teachers, the idea of 
each-one-teach-one, They would teach their neighbe-s to read and write. 
Vasconcelos put this idea into practice almost immediately after taking 
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office as Minister of Education, His short-lived program called for all 
Mexicans to fulfill their patriotic duty by carrying out a holy crusade 
against the great evil of illiteracy. He inaugurated an Honorary Teachers 
Degree for those teaching ten persons to read and write, and the govern- 
ment honored with a "Good Mexican" certificate each person who would 
teach five persons to read and write. 

In many ways Vasconcelos symbolizes the Latin-American intellectual, 
with his disregard for carefully dated narrative, his lack of concern for the 
experienced present, his strong preference for poetry and rhetoric, his 
vision of the absolute, To the North-American intellect it is exactness 
that matters, to the Latin-American mind the central concern is universal 
truth, Much that passes for philosophy in Latin America sounds more like 
Dante than Aristotle, more like an escape into Catholicism than a venture 
into philosophy, more of an examination from within than an exploration 
from without, more of a personal catharsis than an objective analysis, 
What the North-American analyzes as a concrete ethical problem, the 
Latin-American synthesizes as an abstract aesthetic appreciation, 

A glimpse of Vasconcelos' monistic philosophy lies in his intuition, 
",..that true beauty is conformity to divine order, "10 He aever showed 
much understanding or enthusiasm for scientific method because science 
is of this world, but he found in aesthetics the way to truth because 
aesthetics is supra-intellectual, Aesthetic intuition is the proper way to 
comprehend the nature of things since it participates in the divine. Vas- 
concelos had amazingly little faith in the logic of science. His logic, being 
supra-intellectual, focused its attention upon the coordination of wholes, 
As man perceives wholes psychologically, so the human mind working at 
its highest level coordinates the universe into a synthetic whole. The 
2oordination of wholes is the essence of the true aesthetic emotion, To 
Vasconcelos the coordination of beauty is superior to the analysis of duty. 

Vasconcelos never ceased to regard the purpose of his life as that of 
living, feeling, and transmitting a truly Mexican philosophy, He attempted 
to give to the youth of Latin America a sense of confidence by affirming 
the race mixture of Latin America as the stock of a great future race, As 
Minister of Education he set about the task of educating the Mexican 
nation for self-expression, and the drive for self-expression gave rise to 
the mural art movement, He left on Mexican education the indelible 
stamp of his personality and these words carved into the stone of the 
National University: "Por mi raza hablara el espiritu, "!1 
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Jottings From Behind The Iron Curtain 
and the 18th International Congress 
of Psychology 


M. KATHLEEN RANSON 
CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE COLLEGE 


The check-point near Znojma in Czechoslovakia was as dreary as the 
steady rain through which I drove, and seemed to symbolize the tone of 
all of the Iron Curtain countries, The contrast between the gaiety and 
sophistication of Vienna, which I had just left, made the difference 
particularly noticeable, The World Mental Health Association was having 
its annual conference in Prague, the capital of Czechoslovakia; and from 
the general atmosphere of the city, it seemed to be a place which needed 
mental hygiene prophylaxis. 

The same atmosphere pervaded the other Iron Curtain countriesI visited 
whichincluded East Germany, U.S.S.R., Poland, Hungary, Yugoslovia 
and Bulgaria. However, they each had a distinct flavor. Those with the 
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greatest personal liberties seemed to be Poland, Hungary and Yugoslovia. 
In these countries which allowed more communication with Western Europe 
and the rest of the world, one heard greater criticism of their own govern- 

ments whichI felt was an encouraging sign, In varying degrees there was 
evidence of free enterprise, This was either entered upon by individuals 
without benefit of governmental sanction, such as the black market in 
money encountered in Czechoslovakia; or by vote of the people, as in 
Yugoslavia, where 90% ofthe farm land is individually farmed or farmed 
by cooperative groups, with only 10% in collective farming. The general 
impression in the Iron Curtain countries is that progress has been made 
since the socialist governments have been in power, but that the rate of 
progress has not been commensurate with that of the democratic countries 
such as West Germany. 

The emphasis on materialistic philosophy, which is evident in all of 
these Republics, is seen also in their concept of psychology. This was 
pointed out by A, A, Smirnov in his address to the 18th International 
Congress of Psychology held at Moscow, which was the reason for my 
trip to the U.S. S. R. I was privilegedto live in a dormitory at the 
University of Moscow for eight days while attending the International 
Congress August 4=11, 1966, The University, which is the tallest building 
in Moscow, is a city in itself providing all of the necessities of life, in- 
cluding such services as shoe repair shop, grocery store and watch repair 
kiosk, The facilities are adequate but show signs of wear, although these 
buildings were constructed in 1955 at the new site on the outskirts of the 
city. All the sessions of the Congress were held at the University, with 
the exception of the opening meeting, This was held in the Palace of 
Congresses in the Kremlin, and is the meeting place of the Communist 
Party of the U.S.S.R. Here, inthis unusually modem building, completed 
in 1961, set among buildings representing various periods of Russian 
civilization, one immediately picks up the fact that the U.S.S.R. is 
made up of fifteen republics and within these there are many different 
groups speaking 200 languages, Provision for simultaneous translations, 
heard at the twist of a dial located in the arm of each seat, is made for 
a large number of these languages, In addition to their own language, 
translations intothe major languages of the world were provided and one 
was reminded of the United Nations, Usually one doesn't think of provin- 
cialism within the U.S.S.R., but a visit to Kiev, the Ukrainiancapital, 
makes one very conscious of the fierce loyalty of the people to their own 
customs and culture. They are quick to correct you if they are referred 
to as Russian, as they point out Russia is only one of the republics, However, 
the fact that the U.S.S.R. has a highly centralized government is brought 
home when all decisions, even such minor ones as individual hotel accom- 
modations, have to be referred to Moscow for resolution, 

The format of the Congress followed that of most international meetings 
with several general sessions and a large number of smaller group meetings. 
In addition to Dr, A, A, Smirnov, Professor of Psychology at Moscow, 
the general sessions were addressed by Jean Piaget of Switzerland, who 
was honored by. the Congress on his 70th birthday; and Dr, M. E, Miller 
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of the University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Although the 
program committee had representatives from many countries, the fact 
that its chairman was Russian made many participants feel that the papers 
accepted for presentation represented primarily the physiological mechan- 
istic approach, which seems favored by psychologists from the Iron Curtain 
countries, 

In Dr, Smirnov's address titled, ''The Development of Soviet Psychol- 
ogy," he stated: 


Soviet psychology is based on dialectical-materialistic philosophy 
as creatively developed in Soviet Science, At the same time Soviet 
psychology is the direct successor of the progressive ideas of Russia's 
pre-revolutionary psychologists, whose original sources can be traced 
backto the dawn of Russian culture, At the threshold of the present 
era, progressive psychological views are most clearly expressed by 
the representatives of Russian natural-scientific and socio-political 
thought, 


He sketched the history of Soviet psychology, pointing up the influence 
of Ilya Sechenov, the father of Russian physiology and scientific psychol- 
ogy. Sechenov's discovery of central inhibition is based on the idea that 
all mental processes are by their origin reflexes, and develop in a reflex 
manner. Sechenov conceived of psychology as the science of the origin 
of mental avtivity. In 1903, Ivan Petrovich Pavlov, at the International 
Medical Congress in Madrid, first spoke about his work on conditioned 
reflexes. Pavlov's study of higher nervous activity was greatly influenced 
by the idea of the Russian revolutionary democrats and by the work of 
Sechenov, Pavlov was persecuted by the tsarist government andit is 
Smirnov's view that progressive psychological thought came only with the 
October 1917 revolution, which brought about a radical change of the 
whole socio-political life of the country. After an ideological struggle, 
which took place about 1924, heatedly defended introspection as the 
fundamental method gave way to the objective research method, Thus, 
Soviet psychology embarked on one of its present courses, The principal 
direction was to study psychological processes as a form of activity end 
to determine their interrelationship with material, practical activity, 
This is significant because Soviet psychology holds that psychological 
processes are the reflection of objective reality acting upon the organism. 
Reflection plays a very important role in life processes by orienting the 
subject to environmental objects and phenomena, and enabling him to 
control his own behavior, Reflection represents active behavior mediating 
the influence of the external world, Thus, most research was carried out 
in the field of sensory reflection, 

Soviet psychologists believe that the only correct approach to the study 
of man's psychological processes and his personality is the socio-historical 
approach, In Soviet psychology, great significance is attached to the 
principle of historicism which explains the wide development of research 
on child and pedagogical psychology by them. They believe that learning 
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is the way inwhichthe socio-historical experience of people, the motive 
force of development, is transmitted to the child, They believe their 
investigations have shown that the usually accepted age norms are incorrect 
and that the child may achieve considerably more at a given age than 
previously thought. They advocate the introduction of teaching methods 
which require new and higher forms of thought, Their view strongly suggests 
that each person has the ability to carry out certain tasks, and that it is 
their tasks as psychologists to determine what abilities each person already 
possesses, what abilities must be developed in him and how to develop 
them. 

Smirnov pointed out that Soviet psychologists have extended scientific 
contacts with foreign scientists and that they are engaged in many joint 
investigations, He stated that discord in ideological questions does not 
suggest that there can not be cooperation among psychologists, 

The range of subject matter of the Congress covered such areas as 
neuro-psychelogy, studies of animal behavior, studies in the psychology 
of personality, historical and theoretical problems of psychology and 
early development of behavior. The 6,000 participants from forty-three 
countries had a wide choice, In additionto the papers, arrangements were 
made for visits to various facilities in Moscow, I visited a center for 
disturbed children, a school for delinquent boys and a teacher-training 
institute. Iwas allowedtotake pictures and engage in discussion with the 
various personnel, The number of women physicians in charge of most of 
the facilities was far greater than would be true in the United States, and 
Iwas particularly impressed with the dedication they seemed to bring to 
their task. 

Besides the professional meetings, tour excursions were arranged ‘to the 
Kremlin, including Lenin's tomb, a bus tour of the city and a boat trip 
on the Moscow River. I also attended performances of ballet, folk dances 
and symphonic and vocal concerts, I had an opportunity to ride the Under- 
ground Metro and a number of surface buses, shop in G.U.M. on Red 
Square and eat in a variety of restaurants. I was permitted complete free- 
dom, as far as I could determine, in going and coming at the University 
and within the cities of both Moscow and Kiev. The Soviet people appeared 
friendly and at times went considerably out of their way to be helpful in 
giving me directions to my various destinations. The service personnel 
seemed overworked and harassed; eating took several hours, which 
often meant choosing between eating and attendance at a meeting. 
Efficiency does not appear to be a strong feature of Soviet society, and 
interminably waiting in line for two or three hours to get a plane ticket 
confirmed or one's passport back, remain indelibly marked in my memory. 
However, the people I met and the unique opportunities I had more than 
made up for these inconveniences, 

It is my belief that the impact of another philosophy of government 
can be felt most keenly through a personal visit. The perspective one 
gains on one's own governmental philosophy, on the variety and direction 
of its research and its impact on social institutions appears to be greater 
at a distance, It is my hope that increased opportunity will be provided 
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whereby more people from other countries, as well as from the United 
States, can engage in this kind of interchange, 


The Critique Cynical 


ROBERT C, JONES 
CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE COLLEGE 


",..the price of everything and the value of nothing, " 
-Oscar Wilde 


The modern cynical attitude toward aesthetics was epitomized last 
year in the newspaper and rnagazine commentaries of the Warner Brothers' 
electronovision production of HAMLET, Reviewer afterreviewer--thatI 
read, at any rate--carped, criticized, complained, and depreciated, 
It was almost as though they were afraid to say something that verged upon 
acompliment, Instead they wrote that the camera technique was faulty, 
that the printing of the film was uneven, that the lighting was bad, that 
the voices were not loud enough, that the close-ups were disappointing. 
Such a monumental and concerted missing-of-the-point, I think, is a 
revealing indication of asimilar distortion in our whole culture's attitude 
about the function of art. 

To explain briefly my point respecting HAMLET, I would suggest that 
only someone with a terribly warped concept of the aesthetic function of 
drama could sit through this challengingly conceived and excitingly 
performed production, merely to complain afterwards that the mechanical 
aspects of the play were unsatisfactory. That the play was by Shakespeare 
and the acting by Richard Burton intensifies the sense of wrong. How many 
of us whe saw the production would, otherwise, have been able to 
experience even in imperfect form the immediacy of a foremost Shake- 
spearean actor's interpretation of the most famous Shakespearean role? 
The presentation of a stage play is always an imperfect effort, Its im- 
perfections give it precisely that vitality of being which we miss in even 
the most polished of motion picture art. John Gielgud's vision of the 
troubled universe of Denmark, Hume Cronyn's Polonius, Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern—all of these merged with Burton's marvelously vibrant Hamlet 
to create for a few hours the one all-important illusion of drama--the 
illusion that here, not out in the audience, is the world, But for all that 
most of the reviewers seemed to be looking for in the play, they might 
have attended with more profit a showing of BIKINI BEACH, or SEX 
KITTENS GO TO COLLEGE, 

In New York, for example, TIMES critic Bosley Crowther wrote: "For 
the most part, the photography is fuzzy....the lighting is poor «+. the 
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recording of the voices (has) annoying vibration and echo, " 

According to Kate Cameron, inthe New York DAILY NEWS, "It would 
have seemed a more pliable production if it had been presented in film 
technique, instead of stage direction on film," 

The San Francisco CHRONICLE's reviewer damned with faint praise: 
"Although many of its details cannot be seen, and much of it cannot be 
heard, the electronovision version of John Gielgud's stage production of 
HAMLET is still an interesting experiment....(but) the picture usually 
appears out of focus, " 

Clifford A, Ridley, in one of the more thoughtful analyses of the 
production (THE NATIONAL OBSERVER, Sept. 28, 1964), concluded his 
critique with the almost-grudging admission, "All this is not to assert that 
there weren't some striking pieces of photography during the three-hour 
production. Scenes when two or more characters were playing at close 
range often gained a certain intimacy from our being near them--Hamlet's 
scenes withthe players, for instance, or with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
who almost made sense in this production, And there were a couple of 
striking, long-range views of the entire stage. 

"But there you are. If the most striking shots of the evening were of 
what anyone would see if he were seated in the "live" theater, what have 
we gained? We have gained the play, of course, and with Mr. Burton and 
HAMLET that is compensation enough, Beyond that,though, the regrettable 
answer is: Not much, Judged on its first outing, Electronovision hasn't 
justified its boast of adding to the import of its subject--and they don't 
make HAMLETS or Burtons every day. " 

I have no desire, here, to defend the process of Electronovision and 
its boasts or claims, But that question, 'What have we gained?" has a 
shocking effect upon me. Were we supposed to gain more than the play? 
Why? How? 

Not just in drama, but in the whole realm of art, I think, we are 
tending to measure excellence with a cynical, quantitative eye, for- 
getting that it is the heart's duty aswell, In drama, in music, in painting, 
in sculpture, it used to be ridiculous to attempt to measure a work of art, 
As though one should count the notes in Beethoven's CHORAL SYMPHONY, 
or calculate the amount of pressure placed on Rodin's Caryatid collapsed 
under the weight of her stone, or describe geometrically the curvature of 
the MONA LISA smile. Yet we are presently allowing the whole of our 
aesthetics to drift farther and farther into this nightmare-limbo of pseudo- 
quantitative perfection, 

Iam not arguing here against standards, All artists, craftsmen, tech- 
nicians have criteria for performance and are justifiably jealous of their 
maintenance, WhatI suppose I am arguing for ultimately is the recogni- 
tion that excellence should not--can not--be transformed into a quantity 
that we blithely measure and attach to a product by yard-stick logic. 
Perhaps it is our current scientism, our infatuation with the machine, but 
something in our culture is conditioning us to tum more and more toward 
this arbitrary, mechanical, quantitative process of measurement, 

And as we do so, we distort the whole critical process, We know how 
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to price a play, a statue, a painting, a symphony but we do not know 
their value. Cynically, then, we focus upon technological perfection and 
we ignore art. But the function of art is to create perfection within us, 
And we woefully misjudge the aesthetic experience when we turn away 
from ourselves and seek only a cold adherence to standards that de- 
humanize art, artist, and audience all three, 


The Stoic and Education 


ROBERT R, SHERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


The purpose of this essay is to criticize a chapter included in a recently- 
published collection of essays on educational thought, The collection is 
that of Paul Nash, Andreas M, Kazamias, and Henry J, Perkinson (eds, ), 
THE EDUCATED MAN: STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL 
THOUGHT (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc, , 1965): and the chapter 
chat stimulates the critique is John E, Rexine's "The Stoic: Zeno," found 
on pages 79 through 94, It is very seldom that a review and a critique 
are made of a portion of a work, but in this instance there seems to be 
justification for extending the precedent. Each chapter in the collection 
treats the educational thought of a different philosopher or educator (both 
of these terms must be taken in the widest sense if all the figures are to 
be correctly so called), fifteen in all; and it would be too great a task 
here to develop a meaningful overall critique of such a diverse group of 
individuals and essays, Thus, one must give attention to the chapter, or 
those chapters, of particular interest tohim. The editors of the collection 
state in the Preface that the purpose of their volume "is to begin a dialogue 
--adialogue that will include the reader, the authors of the essays, and 
the men about whom they have written."" Taking the editors at thei,» ord, 
a dialogue on Stoicism and its educational implications may be started 
by evaluating Mr, Rexine's chapter, 

Aneducator comes to the essay on "The Stoic: Zeno" with great antici- 
pation, especially if he is an admirer of the Stoic philosophy, for it is 
seldom that Stoicism is discussed as educational theory, With rare excep- 
tion, most histories of educational thought, even those whose major 
concern is education in antiquity, devote only passing rererence to the 
educational importance of Stoicism, Perhaps this is for good reason, for 
the ancient philosophers hardly underst "education" in the sense we 
do today. H. I, Marrou, A HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN ANTIQUITY 
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(New American Library, 1964), speaks of Stoicism here and there, but 
the topic isnot treated extensively. E, B. Castle, ANCIENT EDUCATION 
AND TODAY (Penguin Books, 1961), devotes only two pages to Stoicism, 
and his analysis is of Roman Stoicism. Thomas Woody, LIFE AND EDU- 
CATION IN EARLY SOCIETIES (New York: The MacmillanCompany, 
1949), agrees that the Stoics contributed much to a world in need of 
guiding principles; but the treatment of this philosophy as an educational 
theory isnot considered, and Stoicism is dispensed with as a "Philosophy 
of Retreat, " One of the few exceptions to the lack of attention given to 
Stoicism as an educational philosophy is George Pire's study, STOICISME 
ET PEDAGOGEIE (Paris: Librarie Philosophique, J, Vrin, 1958), Pire cites 
and comments on those passages of Stoic writings where a question of 
education might arise, His treatment is mostly pedagogical, that is, it 
isconcerned mostly with the principles and methods of teaching, and as 
such, it does not emphasize quite as much the important aspect of edu- 
cational ideals, 

Itis with interest, then, that one comes upon a piece about Stoicism 
in this new collecc:.n of educational essays, The author quite correctly 
notes that Stoicism wa. a philosophy developed for a time of crisis; even 
more, it may be considered as an educational system: 


If education is truly to "know thyself" as Socrates urged and as mod- 
ern educators would echo, then Stoicism, too, was an educational 
system created by Zeno and brilliantly developed by Chrysippus and 
others, for it provided man with the wherewithal to know himself 
not merely superficially but as a part of a total cosmic structure that 
was explainable and reasonable. 


The implication is clear thatif ours is equally a time of crisis, the manner 
in which certain Greeks met the crisis of their day may be informative 
for us today. Certainly the essay must have been included in the collection 
because Stoicism has this sort of an educational significance; and it seems 
to be easy to agree that Stoicism, like other ancient philosophies, is in 
the widest sense a theory of education, Perhaps John Dewey's comment 
that"... the fact that the stream of European philosophical thought (begin- 
ning withthe Greeks) arose as a theory of educational procedure remains 
an eloquent witness to the intimate connection of philosophy and edu- 
cation"2 applies to the Stoic philosophers as well as other Greeks, 

However, the essay on Zeno does not state a very strong case for Stoicism, 
Admittedly, some interesting bits and pieces of Stoic doctrine are pre- 
sented, but the essay fails as educational history, and even more as 
educational pnilosophy or theory, for several reasons: (1) the adequacy 
of its design is questionable; (2) it is filled with error, unverifiable asser- 
tions, and misinterpretations; and (3) it fails to discuss the essential quality 
of the Stoic philosophy and to show the real value of the Stoic teachings, 
Because of these faults, one's interest in the essay wanes, and one is left 
with a sense of unfulfillment for what promised to be a happy journey into 
a new realm of educational theory. 
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II 


The design and emphasis of Mr, Rexine's essay is perplexing. He 
appears to base his discussion of Stoicism on the assumption that there is 
an intimate relationship between philosophy and education, Perhaps few 
would disagree with this point of view. There is good sense in his view 
that Stoicism as an educational philosophy had its ideals, or ends to be 
gained, and its method, which when practiced diligently would bring the 
ideals to fulfillment. 3" Stoicism, of course, was a full-blown philosophy 
--it had both ideals and a method; and an ‘educational theory, if it is to 
be fully developed, also must be involved with ideals and method, However, 
on the assumption that "...the philosopher became the principal teacher 
and philosophy became the chief educational tool, "4 the author is led to 
conclude that the proper way to study the educational significance of 
Stoicism is to study the subjects that Zeno and his students studied. Thus 
he says, "Presumably then, the Stoic ideal of the educated man, as ex- 
pounded by Zeno, would mean a person well versed in Stoic physics, 
ethics, and logic,' 5 Consequently, Mr, Rexine devotes much of his essay 
to a recounting of logical, physical, and ethical points, It is true that 
Zeno, Chrysippus, and certain other Stoics emphasized a teaching method 
that progressed from logic through physics to ethics, but the real importance 
of the Stoic teachings was ethical,° as the author recognizes when he 
observes that: 


It is essential to note that all Stoic ontology was subordinate to Stoic 
ethics, Therefore, we should not be too critical of logical inconsis- 
tencies in Stoic ontological and cosmological doctrines, 7 


However, if ethics is the prime concern of Stoicism, one wonders why 
the author devotes only three pages (of fifteen) to a discussion of that 
topic and why only passing reference is made to the relationship between 
ethics and education. Sheer volume of writing, of course, is no prima 
facie evidence of importance; yet there surely is something disproportionate 
here, The discussion of Stoic physical and logical theory seems dragged 
outin the essay, and a great deal of what is said on both points does not 
seem to add to the educational significance of the essay. 

One might also question the choice of Zeno as a representative of Stoic 
educational theory, though criticism along this line might be only second- 
guessing the author, Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, was well-known for 
his ethical and logical teachings, but his works are all (but tragments) 
extinct, This includes, as Diogenes Laertius tells, his work OF GREEK 
EDUCATION, 8 Consequently, the use of Zeno's name and influence at 
the present time is often largely symbolic, Forinstance, Diogenes Laertius 
says, "I have decided to give a general account of all "the Stoic doctrines 
in the life of Zeno because he was the founder of the School, "9 This is 
done even though the different theories frequently come from sources 
other than Zeno, Nearly all the writings of other Stoic figures are extinct 
also, Infact, in the whole history of Stoicism there is a substantial body 
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of extant writings from only the Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antonius, 
However, the MEDITATIONS of Marcus Aurelius are hardly designed for 
a public educational theory, Aurelius was a king,not a teacher; and the 
moral thoughts which he recorded in his notebook during sleepless nights 
in Rome or while on the frontier were meant for personal comfort and 
betterment, Consequently, ifitis necessary to lean on secondary sources 
when writing about Stoic educational theory, it might be carping criticism 
to question Mr, Rexine's use of Zeno as a symbol for Stoicism, 
Nevertheless, the Greek-Roman slave Epictetus perhaps would be a 
better choice for an essay on the educational significance of Stoicism. 
The DISCOURSES and MANUAL of Epictetus are secondary sources, for 
they were not written by the philosopher, but by his pupil, Arrian; but as 
sources they lie much closer to the time and teaching of the Stoic philosophy 
than any others, Also, if a philosopher does not emphasize education 
PER SE in his works, that topic must be drawn from his other teachings, 
ifitcan; and it should be drawn from those teachings that are of greatest 
importance, As we have suggested ,the educational implications of Stoicism 
would have tobe drawn from ethical topics, If this is the case with Zeno, 
it is equally so with Epictetus, but it appears that Epictetus would be a 
better source for educational implication, for his teachings contain not 
only an ethical idealism reminiscent of the earlier days of Zeno and 
Cleanthes, but alsosome practical information on pedagogy. W. A. Old- 


father, in his "Introduction" to the works of Epictetus suggests that in the 
DISCOURSES we have a work which: 


- oo isreally unique in literature ,the actual words of an extra-ordinarily 
gifted teacher upon scores, not to say hundreds, of occasionsin his own 
class-room ,conversing with visitors ,re proving exhorting, encouraging 
his pupils, enlivening the dullness of the formal instruction, and, in 
his own parable, shooting it through with the red stripe of a conscious 
moral purpose in preparation for the problem of right living, 10 


Further, Oldfather believes that "in view of the singularly valuable nature 
ofthe material it seems strange that more attention has not been paid to 
Epictetus in the history of ancient education,"!! The present author can 
only agree with this view and suggest that Epictetus would be a better 
choice than Zeno to represent Stoic educational theory. 


III 


To move away from the risky speculation of how an author might have 
written an essay more digently, one might cite numerous instances where 
the essay on "The Stoic: Zeno" seems tobe based on error and misinterpre- 
tation, Ifit were true that one could study Stoicism in the most adequate 
fashion by recapitulating the doctrines and the arguments with which the 
masters dealt, then it follows that a misinterpretation of these doctrines 
or an error relating to them would cause the study to go awry, A great 
failure of the essay under discussion is (1) its lack of documentation, (2) 
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its failure to draw out certain implications of doctrines mentioned, and 
(3) a glaring error of attribution, 

(1) The essay is most distressing in its lack of documentation, At times 
one would like to know just where and why and by whom certain ideas 
were first presented, While it is admitted that most of what we know about 
(Zeno's) Stoicism is from secondary sources, it would be beneficial, even 
for the beginning student of educational theory, to make those sources 
known, Throughout the essay there are numerous instances where one is 
left bewildered over the meaning of a phrase, the correctness of a state- 
ment, orthe attribution of an idea. Some examples: When discussing the 
way the mind apprehends with certainty, we are told that Zeno believed 
that a grasping impression "takes hold of us by the hair and drags us to 
assert, "12 What is the sense of this word "assert"? Does it mean "agree," 
or does it mean to "vindicate" one's right to a thing? Perhaps in every 
case, "assert" might be given a meaning which implies "agreement, " 
"avowal," or the like; but for the sake of clarity it would be better to 
cite the reference where the original quotation can be found, Edwyn Bevan 
translates this passage as: "takes hold of us by the hair and drags us to 
assent, "13 "Assent" seems more clear and precise than "assert," though 
this may be only semantical preference, 

Other statements are made with no opportunity provided for checking, 
In one place the author says, "Zeno introduced the term ‘value' into 
ethics, "14 One wonders what the authority is for this statement, Diogenes 
Laertius says that Zeno "... first introduced the word Duty and wrote a 
treatise on the subject, "IS Perhaps "value" and "duty" are the same-- 
interchangeable terms; but how are we to know this? Or perhaps there is 
authority in another place for this statement; perhups Zeno introduced both 
terms into ethics? Even more perplexing is the repetition of lists of moral 
statements (Cf, , pe 84, for instance) and logical arguments pe 90) 
withno references to sources, In these cases, the lack of documentation 
places an extreme limitation on the student, for the only way he might 
checkthe adequacy of the author's interpretation is a hit-or-miss search 
of an extraordinary amount of fragmentary literature, 

(2) At times the author's interpretation and analysis of certain Stoic 
teachings appears less than satisfactory. For iastance, it is good th. he 
recognizes: 


eoethat Zeno was astute enough to see that man lived not by reason 
alone but also by faith, It certainly would seem that a good part of 
the Stoic appeal lay in its being a religion as well as a philosophy; 
it was something that men could believe in, because it provided them 
the means by which they could believe in themselves, 16 


However, one should be wary of the use of the term "religion" in too loose 
a sense, The Stoic faith is philosophic faith--a faith in reason--not a 
"religion" ‘in the usual sense of that word. Surely the faith of Stoicism 
hinges in part, at least, on the insistence that men could and should 
conduct their affairs as men inclined at all times to virtue, Quite liter- 
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ally, man is the master of his destiny and captain of his soul, This faith 
isreligious, perhaps, if by religion one means not a belief in things un- 
seen (as the belief in God is a faith), but a passion, Gilbert Murray ob- 
serves that Stoicism "...Was a religion in its exalted passion (but) it was 
a philosophy inasmuch as it made no pretence to magical powers or super=- 
natural knowledge."!7 Stoicism preaches not doctrines or creeds or trans- 
cendental rewards, butrather it preaches passionately and insistently that 
men gain perspective (into life and all the workings of the universe) to 
the extent that they act as men of reason--just because they are men, 
This is in keeping with the great moral philosophies of Plato and Aristotle. 
It is the idea that "virtue is its own reward," 

In another place the author quotes Zeno on life and art (again there is 
no reference) and concludes that ",..only in art was there hope," "For 
Zeno," he says, "art was more than the creation of poetry and golden 
statues; art was embodied in service to mankind: the art of a moral 
physician, "18 All this is good, but it does not quite make the point of 
just what is meant by art in this context, It is important today to know 
that education, insome respects, is an art; but to be able to benefit from 
this knowledge, one must know how it is that art differs from other activ- 
ities or habits of mind, The moral physician might be many other things 
besides an artist--a scientist, a craftsman, a statesman, perhaps--so it 
is important to be quite clear on the difference between art and other 
things. 

Also, there is an odd statement made (on page 90) about the value of 
logic. "What use is a logic of thissort..."', the author asks of chain logic; 
"there are so many major premises that the logical form is useless except 
as dogma; furthermore, the conclusion is a tautology, since it was stated 
in the premises,"!9 How the author can tell that so many of the premises 
are major premises is a mystery, and his criticism of the conclusion as a 
tautology is not borne out by any of the premises, Even so, is it not the 
case that all logical arguments can be viewed as tautologies? Does the 
conclusion ever contain a truth that is not in some fashion stated in the 
premises? Surely a knowledge of axiomatic systems does not permit one 
to believe such, 

(3) What seems to be a major error of attribution occurs in the essay 
when the author attributes to the Stoic Zeno (of Citium) the wellknown 
paradoxes of Zeno, He says, ''Zeno's concept of time and infinity perplexed 
his whole generation with its paradoxes, From the assumption of time as 
motion that is extended, Zeno proposed the paradox that Achilles could 
not beat aturtle in a foot race, "20 Again there is no reference given, so 
one must criticize hesitantly, Nevertheless, the author appears to confuse 
Zeno of Citium, the Stoic master, with Zeno of Elea, who flourished in 
an earlier age, The dates of early Greek philosophers are very uncertain, 
but the Stoic Zeno lived around the time of 336 to 264 B,C,, while the 
Eleatic Zenowas a student of Parmenides and flourished around 460 B, C, 
By common account it was Zeno of Elea who worked so diligently with 
the concepts of time and infinity and who first proposed the paradoxes 
that have since borne his name, Diogenes Laertius says that Zeno of Elea 
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". e«Was the first to propound the argument of the 'Achilles' which Favor- 
inus attributes to Parmenides, and many other arguments, "21 

In another place the author says that "later in Stoic history Seneca 
would tire of the ‘rigid monotony of Zeno's paradoxes’... "22 Seneca's 
statementis difficult to trace, and it seems probable that the confusion 
of the two Zenos adds to this difficulty, One can find various places in 
his EPISTLES where Seneca speaks of both Zenos; and at times he does 
express a dissatisfaction with the Stoic Zeno's logic, 23 However, in the 
particular instance cited, if Seneca's reference is to Zeno of Elea, one 
should not believe that the paradoxes were merely games, The Eleatic 
Zeno's paradoxes were no attempt at sophistical display. Copleston makes 
this clear in his HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY: 


The arguments of Zeno then are meant to refute the Pythagorean 
opponents of Parmenides by a series of clever reductiones ad 
absurdum.... 


Zeno, asa disciple of Parmenides, believedthat motion is an illusion 
and is impossible, but in the foregoing arguments (concerning motion) 
his aim is to prove that even on the pluralistic hypothesis motion is 
equally impossible, and that the assumption of its possibility leads to 
contradictory and absurd conclusions, 25 


Plato confirms these ideas in his PARMENIDES (128b), and Aristotle answers 
the arguments of Zeno in his PHYSICS (239b, 10-30), (Bertrand Russell 
also considers the paradoxes of Zeno of Eleain his MYSTICISM AND LOGIC, 
Chapter V of that work is worth reading in order to appreciate Zeno's 
genius; particularly, pages 89-90 discuss the "Achilles" argument, ) The 
important pointis that these authors agree that it was the earlier Zeno of 
Elea who was originally concerned with time and motion and infinity, 
and who proposed the "Achilles and the tortoise" paradox, If there is any 
information that the later Zeno of Citium took up these arguments, the 
references are not given so that the source may be checked, 


IV 


The very essential character of the philosophy of Stoicism is what 
seems to be missing from the essay under discussion, It is true that such 
things as the perfection of judgments, the advancement of empirical 
investigation, the doctrine ofthe tabula rasa, the doctrine of cosmopoli- 
tanism, and the necessity that philosophy be active rather than passive 
are all mentioned, though quite often they are emphasized in only a minor 
way. Again, this minor treatment seems to stem from the author's habit 
of recounting the philosophic doctrines rather than showing the bearing 
of those doctrines on the prime question of ethical conduct. But there is 
no mention of the Stoic theory of "apathy," little discussion of the theory 
of "individuality" (and the question of nominalism and conceptualism), 
and no treatment of the Stoic political theories (which, of course, were 
developed for the most part after the time of Zeno, but which are, never- 
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theless, of great importance if one is to judge sensibly the efficacy of 
Stoicism), Also, there is no mention of what Gilbert Murray calls the 
Stoic doctrine of the "Sympathy of the Whole";26 and thoughit is admitted 
that this too is a doctrine of the later Stoics, some attention to it would 
probably help one understand many of the misconceptions that have been 
drawn from the Stoic philosophy. 

One misconception gives rise to a most distressing agreement by the 
author, He perpetuates what seems to this critic to be an unfortunate error 
when he gives reasons why Stoicism was never assimilated into Christianity. 
He refers to Edwyn Bevan, who believes that Zeno's altruism was wholly 
un-Christian, forthe Stoic could never allow himself to feel compassion, 
The Stoic maintains an air of detachment, while the Christian seeks to 
love; andthe conclusion drawn is that ",.. because detachment and love 
were incompatible, Stoicism and Christianity were incompatible, "27 
There are two things that might be said in reply. First, the belief that 
Stoicism and Christianity were incompatible has been the conclusion of 
many translators, commentators, and critics for at least the last hundred 
years, Butthese persons for the most part have been Christian clerics (or 
laymen trained in the Christian religion) who have been repelled by the 
Stoic notions of apathy, suicide, pantheism, and uncreated universe, and 
the denial of all creedal and theological trappings that go with the usual 
religious belief. However, if one turns from ideal theology to positive 
ethics, one finds that Stoicism has influenced Christianity greatly. The 
age in which Christianity grew up was an age of moral reformation; it was 
an age with which the ethics of Stoicism had been grappling for some 
time, Between Stoicism and Christianity there was a wide area for agree- 
ment; and one might conclude that Christian ethics, even without the 
theological underpinning, could have been raised to the level of religion 
in the same way that Stoicism has been called a religion: by a profound 
and dutiful attention to the moral reformation, Edwin Hatch concludes 
that while Christianity became: 


««. accentuated as time went on it was by virtue of (Greek ethics in 
general and Stoicism in particular) thatin the earliest ages the minds 
of many persons had been predisposed to accept Christianity, and that 
having accepted it, they tended to fuse some elements of the new 
teaching with some elements of the old, : 


It is not on the issue of "love" that Stoicism and Christianity are in- 
compatible, In the ethics of both, love is an important idea, The main 
difference between these two systems of thought--a difference which has 
considerable meaning for education--is the source from which each draws 
its inspiration, Christianity is based on an inspired book and on authorita- 
tive revelation, but Stoicism appeals to a rational moral law which is 
independent of theology. 


The main point of difference was that Christianity rested morality 
on a divine moral command... Itsultimate appeal was not to the 
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reasonableness of the moral law in itself, but to the fact that God 
had enacted it, Greek morality, onthe contrary, was "independent, " 
The idea that the moral laws are laws of God is, no doubt, found in 
the Stoic; but they are so in another than either the Jewish or the 
Christian sense: they are laws of God, not as being expressions of His 
personal will, but as being laws of nature, part of the whole constitu- 
tion of the world, 29 


It is this very difference that makes Stoicism an alternative to Christianity 
even in modern times, For one who cannot believe ininspired and revealed 
religion, the ethical teachings of Zeno and his followers still hold an 
attraction, Paul Tillich, in THE COURAGE TO BE, remarks that Stoicism 
remains today as the only real alternative to Christianity in the western 
world, 30 This is not surprising, for Zeno's philosophy is in great measure 
the flesh of Christianity, Again Hatch speaks: 


The victory of Greek ethics was complete, While Christianity was 
being transformed into a system of doctrines, the Stoical jurists at 
the imperial court were slowly elaborating a system of personal rights, 
The ethics of the Sermon on the Mount, which the earliest Christian 
communities endeavored to carry into practice, have been transmuted 
by the slow alchemy of history into the ethics of Roman law, The 
basis of Christian society is not Christian, but Roman and Stoical, 3! 


Secondly, it simply is erroneous to say that the Stoic could not love, 
as the author implies, In fact, Zeno makes a penetrating remark about 
love: "To the fair youth, who gave it as his opinion that the wise man 
would not fall in love, his reply was: 'Then who can be more hopeless 
than you fair youths?''32 It is true that early in the history of Stoicism 
an uncompromising denial of the emotions was part of the philosophy. 
But Zeno and his followers quickly came to learn that there are good as 
well as bad and indifferent emotions, Diogenes Laertius relates "that there 
are three emotional states which are good, namely, joy, caution, and 
wishing"; 33 and these are the rational counterparts (that is, the real ... rts) 
of pleasure, fear, and desire, toward which "the wise man is passioniess, 
because he is not prone to fall into such infirmity, "34 The Stoic does not 
reject emotions to the point where he is left devoid of feeling; he is still 
subject tonormal feelings, but he does not allow these feelings to divert 
him from the path of virtue, Ifthe feelings have no diversionary character, 
then the Stoic will act on the basis of feeling. Again, Diogenes Laertius 
tells that the Stoic will maintain parental affection for children, for to 
do so is natural to the good; he will marry and beget children; he will take 
part in politics, for by doing so he will restrain vice and promote virtue, 35 
Even more, the Stoic has other feelings: he feels goodwill, affection, 
and love for his neighbor, which inspires social service and universal 
philanthropy, 36 Also, it is important to recall on this topic the later Stoic 
doctrine of the "Sympathy of the Whole," It is "a grand conception, " 
says Gilbert Murray, "the truth of which is illustrated in the ethical world 
by the feelings of good men...." 
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All the world is working together, It is all one living wuld, with 
one soul through it, And, asa matter of fact, no single part of it can 
either rejoice or suffer without all the rest being affected, The man 
who does not see that the good of every living creature is his good, 
the hurt of every living creature his hurt, is one who wilfully makes 
himself a kind of outlaw or exile: he is blind, or a fool, 37 


The Stoic is not devoid of personal affection, for the feeling of love 
is not produced by sensuous beauty alone but also by a capacity for virtue, 
and virtue is the sole end of Stoic ethics, This it would be a mistake to 
conclude that Stoic education would not consider love, "Love is an effort 
toward friendliness due to visible beauty appearing, its sole end being 
friendship, not bodily enjoyment;...love depends upon regard, as 
Chrysippus says in his treatise OF LOVE, and is not sent by the gods.... 
Beauty they describe as the bloom or flower of virtue, "38 Here one finds 
a gold mine with a rich vein to be worked, Love demands effort, it is 
active, and it stems from the beauty of friendship, Love is not given by 
the gods but depends on one's regard for others, Not only is such a notion 
of love typically Greek (one can find substantially the same view in Aris- 
totle and Plato), but it is not unlike Christian love, Only if one assumes 
that love and detachment are contradictory must he conclude that Stoic 
and Christian love are unalike, and such a view would have to be based 
yn the further assumption that love of necessity demands overt involvement 
nevery instance, But from both the Stoic and Christian point of view it 
would be erroneous to conclude that men have the obligation to love 
‘egardless of the consequences of such action, for the act of love often 
zsompromises virtue. The Stoic is more clear than the Christian on this, 
shough both see love as possible only to the extent that it does not place 
one of the parties in a compromising position, Necessary involvement is 
a compromising doctrine, and it wouldbe a sortof love that both the Stoic 
and the Christian would reject, Consequently, at times one must remain 
aloof even while sympathizing for a friend, Nevertheless, "aloofness" 
Joes not imply that one ought not to help where one can, The Stoic has 
the duty to help, but never the duty to compromise virtue through such 
help. The wise man "must keep a calm and untroubled mind (in order) 
that he may be ready to give prompt help to those who need ites... (He) 
will not pity, but help, "'39 From Stoicism there is no love more important 
for education than this insistence on active virtue, It is found also in 
Christianity, where the scriptures say ''... The Lord is a God of knowledge, 
and by him actions are weighed, "40 


Vv 


All in all, the essay, "The Stoic: Zeno," is rather disappointing, It 
is good to see the Stoic philosophy given some attention, especially in 
an educational treatise; but the factual and structural errors of the essay 
severely limit its value. The greatness of Stoicism does not seem to come 
out in the essay, Virtue, duty, individualism, the good life, unruffledness, 
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and reason are not portrayed very adequately, The author is correct when 
he says that "what is crucial to the success of any educational system is 
what the students of that system do with their lives, how they conduct 
themselves as human beings, In this sense Stoicism was eminently success- 
ful,""41 But he fails to give any appreciation of why Stoicism captured the 
imagination of so many Greek and Roman intellectuals and why it still 
preaches a message today. The greatness of Stoicism is that it asks for 
total commitment from mento act as men, and the only reward they will 
gain from this commitment is a knowledge that they have done their 
duty--not to others, not to the gods, not to the state, but to themselves, 
No better expression of this has been made than by Emerson, in SELF- 
RELIANCE, when he observes that "Every Stoic was a Stoic; but in Christ- 
endom where is the Christian?" For education, one should point out the 
method of Stoicism, and in a very brief way the essay under discussion 
and this criticism have tried to do that. But Stoicism also has a grand 
idea for education, This idea was expressed in many systems of Greek 
morality, but perhaps by none better than Stoicism., The idea is that 
goodness can be universal only when men become philosophers and 
philosophers become men, The task of education is to bring this grand 
idea into the hearts and minds and actions of men, 
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The 4thR 


FRANKLIN PARKER 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


On September 21, 1966, the U.S, Senate defeated by a vote of 49-37 
Senator Everett M, Dirksen's (Repub., [11.) proposed constitutional ariend- 
ment to permit voluntary prayer in the public schools. He had proposed 
the amendment in order to nullify the 1962 and 1963 Supreme Court 
decisions barring compulsory prayers, Bible readings, and other devotional 
exercises in the public schools, During the debate he said(Sept, 21): "They 
teach the little children sex in the schools, They teach them about com- 
munism, They even teachthem ballet, Why not God Almighty?" In reply, 
Senator Mike Mansfield (Dem. , Mont, ) said that he interpreted the first 
amendment to the Constitution as saying, in non-lawyer language, that 
the federal, state, and local governments shall keep out of the field of 
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religion, 'The remedy for irreligion in our society, " Senator Mansfield 
said, "is in the home, notin Congress, '' Senator Birch Bayh (Dem, , Ind, ), 
who led the fight against the Dirksen amendment, offered a substitute 
resolution to the effect that it was the sense of Congress to encourage but 
not to require voluntary silent prayer and meditation in the public schools, 
This. resolution was also defeated, 

The Dirkson amendment, which thus joined the almost 150 proposals 
of a similar nature reviewed by the House and Senate judiciary committees 
over the last few years, will not be the last such proposal, The many 
arguments for and against the inclusion of some kind of religious or moral 
instruction in the public schools will go on, for this issue is in continual 
debate. Rather than be dismayed at the controversy, one may see a 
therapeutic value for a materialistic society such as ours continually to 
reexamine its conscience and its reason for being through a debate on the 
4th R, 

The leaders of the French Revolution fought against both an author- 
itarian church and the divine right of kings. The Deists among the leaders 
of the American Revolution also fought the dominance of a church allied 
with a central power as much as they did against the unjust laws of that 
power. From these deeply felt motives--despite the equally powerful 
recorded reliance upon Almighty Godin our public documents--came the 
impetus forthe first and the tenth amendments to the U.S, Constitution. 
Not only was it desirable to erect a wall of separation between church and 
state but it was also important to place the control of education under 
secular authority. 

Along with the nationalism and patriotism of our tradition there is 
another heritage, that of religion, which early fostered education, The 
Roman Catholic Church for centuries trained selected leaders for service 
to church and state. In substituting the Bible as the authority in place of 
an arbitrary church hierarchy, Protestantism promoted religious literacy 
and profoundly influenced mass education in the vernacular, This last 
tradition was long dominant in an essentially rural, agrarian, Protestant, 
and culturally cohesive America. The Lord's Prayer appeared on hornbooks, 
rhymed couplets of Bible verses were printed in THE NEW ENGLAND 
PRIMER, and Christian moral attitudes were promoted in Noah Webster's 
BLUE BACK SPELLER (which was also a reader) and in the McGuffey 
readers, Horace Mann and the educational leaders of his time who form- 
ulated the tax-supported compulsory state systems of education, fought 
the first battle to limitthe undue influence of denominational churchmen 
on public schools, That battle was no longer in doubt as America indus- 
trialized, as the heterogeneous Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant immigrants 
came in their millions to these shores, as the cities grew, and as the 
public schools expanded to become a powerful avenue of upward mobility 
for the humblest youths, 

The forces that tend to keep religion out of the public schools today 
are many and powerful, Chief among them is the realization that the 
public school is the place for and the focus of American pluralism, It is 
our country's true melting pot where all may hope to find an equal place 
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without stigma attached to race, creed, color, or income, The public 
school includes more Roman Catholic children than are in all of the 
Catholic schools on every level; more Protestant children than are in all 
the Protestant schools; more Jewish children than are in the Jewish schools. 
Of all institutions in this country, the public school is probably the most 
religiously tolerant and functionally cognizant of the plural nature of our 
society. Here young citizens meet and mingle. Here there is and should 
be a creative engagement of differences in mental abilities, physical 
capacities, cultural traditions, and religious creeds (or the absence of 
such creeds), The staunchest defenders of this point of view are the host 
of minority groups, among whom the Unitarians, Quakers, Humanists, 
agnostics, and athiestsure probably the most zealous in bringing relevant 
cases to court. In our largely church-going society, parents become 
troubled in their consciences whenever a debate about prayer and moral 
teaching in the public schools touches them personally. They know that 
such instruction is best done in the home and in the church and that the 
schools alone cannot do what their neglect have left undone, 

For my part I would have the debate go on, I would let the varieties 
of experiments continue within constitutional limits, Let released time 
be tried. Let local schools, where there is no objection, attempt silent 
prayers, Let those who want to do so introduce courses that teach about 
religion, It cannot do great harm and may in the long run do some good, 
There come to most of us times of trouble and tragedy and reflection when 
reliance upon a higher power brings comfort and peace and, hopefully, 
a redirection of attitudes and behavior, It would be well if a sound re- 
alignment of valuescame early. It would be well if the best values were 
imparted by the powerful shaping forces of church and family, But in our 
time when families are often fractured and when the church does not 
always touch youth significantly, the public schools should take on what- 
ever reasonable citizens within constitutional bounds will allow them to 
do to promote the 4th R, 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY, By Voltaire. Witha Preface by Thomas 
Kiernan, (New York: The Philosophical Library, Inc. Pp. x,246. $6.00.) 


In 1765, thirty-eight years after he first entered the field of history, 
Voltaire published his PHILOSOPHIE DE L'HISTOIRE, It was translated 
into English and published at London the following year, The present work 
is a reprint of this London edition. 

The title is in reality a misnomer; the work is not so much a philosophy 
as a denial of a philosophy, and contrary to the reasonably scrupulous 
impartiality which Voltaire maintains in his other historical works, the 
Philosophy is not so much a history as a polemic against organized religion 
and the intolerance it has engendered. The framework is a purported 
survey of ancient history from the Chaldeans to the Romans, with special 
emphasis on the Jewish nation, The basis of Voltaire's argument is one 
common among the philosophes: that the nature of man is, and always 
has been, everywhere the same. Man has always possessed a family in- 
stinct, has always followed principles of pity and justice, has always had 
an idea of a supreme being, From this it logically follows that mankind 
owes none of these ideas to any particular civilization, much less to any 
organized religion. Onthe contrary, everywhere in the ancient world, as 
in the modern, it was established religion and its resulting intolerance 
that corrupted man, Theocracy was the most deplorable kind of government, 
"and the more. . . government was called divine, the more it became 
abominable, " 

The acme of Voltaire's ancient world was of course China, a civilization 
that, as he is at pains to point out, was by eighteenth century standards 
atheistic, for the founder of its "religion" pretended to be neither an 
inspired man nor a prophet, but "a magistrate, who taught the ancient 
laws," Of the western civilizations, only the Greek and Roman were 
deserving of respect. Each had given western man one of its four great 
ages, the Greek because it allowed each man his own opinion, the Roman 
because of its willingness to tolerate all religions, As for the other ancient 
cultures, with few exceptions their histories were little more than a series 
of murders and robberies, 

Voltaire's chief attack on organized religion, and indirectly on Christ- 
ianity, is reserved for the Jews, They contributed nothing and borrowed 
everything, even the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, Of all the 
ancient peoples, they were the only one that never once evidenced the 
slightest religious toleration, and the result was a history of unexampled 
barbarity. Worse, they furnish the supreme example of a people whose 
history will not meet the test of eighteenth century rationality: "Every 
people have their prodigies; but everything is prodigious with the Jewish 
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nation," And the beauty of it all (from Voltaire's point of view) is that 
the Jews stand condemned by their own record, They slew every man, 
woman, and child of seven or eight nations, and 239,000 of their own 
people, 24,000 of them because one Jew was found lying with one Midian- 
ite. "Itis not at all astonishing that the neighboring people should unite 
against the Jews, who could appear as nothing but an execrable banditti," 

But to the Jews all was the hand of God, and this, says Voltaire, we 
must believe because we are told it is so. But is it not a little peculiar, 
he asks, that the Romans rose from nothing to conquer the world, while 
the Jews, who had 639,000 warriors when they left Egypt with the God of 
Armies at their head, could not conquer the neighborhood? Beware of 
those who claim to speak in the name of God; you may be sure they are 
looking for their own interests, And what begins as selfish interest will be 
dignifiedintime as morality: "Assure yourself, when you see an ancient 
feast, or an antique temple, that they are the works of error, This error 
gains credit at the end of two or three centuries; it afterwards becomes 
sacred, and temples are erected to chimeras, " 

All of this, though it may be true, remains mere polemic, There is 
little of history in it, and the philosophy is more negative than positive. 
Even where it is positive, it is more indirect than direct, and is illustrative 
of the paradoxes in Voltaire's historical thinking. Dismissing the hand of 
God from history, he has a difficult time finding a substitute, as he gropes 
his way from the great man theory to determinism, occasionally to free 
will, and often to the view that history is little more than a meaningless 
picture. As a social reformer, Voltaire does not seek to understand the 
pastin its own terms, or even to recreate it; he seeks only to judge it in 
the light of eighteenth century standards, But one may ask how a man 
who thought so ill of the past could be so confident of the future. 

Above all, Voltaire seeks to make history useful, and by this he means 
to make it both practical and moral. He never seems to realize that there 
is a difference between history being useful and the historian making it 
useful, In the hands of a humanitarian philosopher, the pack of tricks 
played on the dead may do them little harm and the living much good, 
but in the hands of "everyman" such a point of view may well have the 
effect of putting irrationality everywhere and truthnowhere, But Volts.re's 
chief purpose was the destruction of the Augustinian historical philosophy; 
he was in the wrecking, and not the construction business, Nevertheless, 
the current widespread controversy among historians over the philosophical 
basis of their discipline is testimony to the fact that two centuries of 
western historiography have not been able to build a philosophical edifice 
upon the ruins left by Voltaire's ideas. Perhaps this failure is not all to 
the bad, for it has helped to keep alive the one thing that Voltaire's 
skepticism, for all its prejudice, helped to create among his successors: 
a collectively, if not an individually, open mind, 


Loren E, Pennington 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION, by Calvin Grieder and Stephen Romine (New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1965, $6.00 viii + 584) 


Some eighteen years ago a college textbook titled AMERICAN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION first came off the press; the authors were Harl Douglas and Cal- 
vin Grieder, both professors of Education at the University of Colorado, 
AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION proved tobe one of the more successful 
introduction-to-education type college textbooks to appear in the imme- 
diate post World War II period, 

A few years later, in 1955, a second edition was published, Calvin 
Grieder was still one of the authors, but Harl Douglas had been replaced 
by another University of Colorado professor named Stephen Romine, This 
second edition never seemed to become as popular as the original probably 
because, inthe main, it amounted to nothing much more than a rehash, 

And now a third edition has appeared, Although the authors are still 
Grieder and Romine, for this new edition the title has been somewhat 
modified and is simply AMERICAN EDUCATION, Even though the name- 
change isslight, it isnevertheless a good idea; whereas the second edition 
was simply a rehash of the first edition with the image of the famed Dr, 
Douglas lurking ubiquitiously between most of the lines, the new edition 
is nothing of the sort despite a most generous acknowledgment in the 
preface to Dr, Douglas for "substantial contribution" and "invaluable 
assistance, " 

Anyone, or any team of writers, that sets out to write a textbook about 
education, especially one intended primarily for use by undergraduates, 
is faced with at least two major problems from the very start. One of those 
problems is the more or less traditional antipathy of college students at 
that level for education courses in general, Of course it is entirely possible 
for a college professor, or a textbook selection committee, to completely 
disregard the feelings of the students when selecting textbooks, It is easy 
tosee, however, that such indifference might easily help students arrive 
at the same conclusions reached by either Jacques Barzun in his book 
TEACHER IN AMERICA where he insistedthat, "Education is indeed the 
dullest of subjects... ''(p. 3) or by the bright and promising student in 
one of this writer's recent classes who euphemistically referred to the 
"stercoraceous education courses, '' Lately several writers of education 
textbooks designed for exactly the same purpose as AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION have used some rather unusual approaches to the subject in an 
apparent attempt to make it more palatable. For instance, the writer 
recalls examining, within the past year or so, -two such textbooks; one 
presented American education from what was purported to be a mental 
health standpoint, and the other did the same thing using a sociological 
basis. In bothcases these so-called "fresh" approaches on close inspection 
proved to be unduly contrived and unappealing. Fortunately the authors 
of AMERICAN EDUCATION did not resort to any such awkward devices, 
Instead they used a rather traditional factual approach expressed in plain 
English, obviously avoiding pedagese whenever possible, It is my guess 
that the average undergraduate will find very little in this book to be 
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offensively dull, As tor myself, I found it to be far more appealing than 
most textbooks of its kind that I have gone through in the past several years. 
Most educationists are specialists of one type or another and as such 
are generally well versed only in their specialties, This causes another 
type of problem to those who would write survey-of-education textbooks 
like AMERICAN EDUCATION, Fortwo mento be able to write knowingly, 
convincingly, and interestingly about the whole gamut of education-- 
ranging from biopsychological foundations to theories and philosophies to 
trends and issues, etc.--is no easy matter. But that is exactly what Grieder 
and Romine have done, The list of topics considered in this new edition 
is much the same as those used in the earlier editions and, for that matter, 
in most other textbooks designed for use in introductory education courses 
whichdo not differentiate between elementary and secondary education, 
There are sections, each several chapters long, dealing with career 
opportunities in education, the foundations of education, instructional 
and related school services, organization and management of the American 
educational system, and the emerging educational profession; also there 
is aso-called epilogue in which important issues and trends in American 
education are considered, 

There is only one chapter in AMERICAN EDUCATION which I found 
really unsatisfactory. That is the one devoted to education in other 
countries, It has been my experience that undergraduates are vitally in- 
terested in the educational systems of foreign countries and I contend that 
they deserve something more than a very general discussion combined 
with a series of almost incomprehensible charts, 


James J. Weston 
The University of Texas 


HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF WESTERN 
EDUCATION, by S. E. Frost, Jr. (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E, Merril 
Books, 1966, 539 xvi ppe, $ 7.95) 


Bernard Bailyn writing about history writtenby educational missionaries 
at the turn of the twentieth century, refers to their view of history as one 
ef the past as "the present writ small. " Moreover, he notes, there was 
about their writing "a condescension toward the past that exaggerated the 
quaintmess and unreality of the objects they described, " Because of such 
an attitude they "lost the understanding of origins and of growth which 
history alone can provide, " 

This same failure at the historian's task is the primary defect of Frost's 
HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF WESTERN EDU- 
CATION, a work that while chronological in form is neither history nor 
philosophy--nor is it education. Since the work is presented as essentially 
history, however, this review will focus on Frost's approach to history, 
although some attention will also be given to the many serious flaws in 
scholarship and writing style. 
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The book is divided ,into four main parts: Life and Education in Pre- 
historic and Ancient Cultures, Life and Education in Classical Cultures, 
Life and Education in the Medieval World, and Life and Education in the 
Modern World, Within each part, as "Life and Education in Classical 
Cultures, " one finds chapters such as "Among the Early Hebrews, " "Among 
the Early Greeks" and "Among the Early Romans, " These titles epitomize 
Frost's condescending attitude towards the past with resulting tendency to 
exaggerate quaintness, These titles also bring out another serious limita- 
tion of this book--its tendency to "speak down" to the reader in the style 
of a typical high school history text, 

But wait a minute! Isn't Frost at least relating education to the larger 
cultural setting and moreover stressing growth and development, antece- 
dents and consequents? Unfortunately the answer is no on both counts, 
When a writer can remark in a passage concerning teaching methods in 
the schools of ancient China that all "teaching methods tended to bind 
the student to the past and to discourage any tendencies he might have 
toward individuality, initiative, or creativeness," (p. 24) one can question 
whether he is indeed relating educational practices to Chinese culture, 
Perhaps Frost's criticism would be valid if such methods were used today, 
but the question is what relation had these methods to the role of formal 
education in ancient Chinese culture? This Frost nowhere answers, Rather 
he seems intent on moralizing--another flaw of the entire book, And this 
is not an isolated case for one finds this same treatment in discussions 
of Hebrew education, Spartan education, medieval education and else- 
where, Indeed, Frost takes this moralistic approach whenever he writes 
about a culture or an age that he styles as conservative, 

To Frost historical events are viewed as inevitable products of cultures 
undergoing inevitable cycles, Witness a discussion of the origins of the 
Second World War, itself a largely irrelevant discussion in the context of 
the rest of the book: "Perceptive individuals in all nations understood what 
was happening and spoke out to warn the world, but again the world-en- 
compassing Greek tragedy had to be played out, Although each character 
knew the plot and understood his role, none was able to stop the play or 
ring down the curtaingesee." (pe 457). 

Such a deterministic stance has little enough warrant in the hands of 
such scholars as William Torrey Harris or Arnold Toynbee, At least these 
men's historical writings are carefully researched, well written, systematic, 
and logical--none of this can be said for Frost's work, Perhaps Frost's 
approachto history can be styled naive rationalism, I say naive because 
he seems not to be fully aware of the implications of such a philosophic 
position, 

Consequently contradictions and inconsistencies in the book ought not 
come as a surprise. Frost will talk like a Sumnerian social Darwinist about 
inevitable Progress and then criticise educational responses in a particular 
culture as being largely adventitious such as "there was no experimenta- 
tion, no practical doing, no facing up to the realities of the times (in 
ancient Egypt).""(p. 16). Perhaps naive rationalism is an explanation for 
the usual poor quality of scholarship in educational history as ‘compared 
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with other types of history. 

Space limitations allow me only to touch on a number of other serious 
defects in this work, One is the matter of style. The style is not only 
condescending, as was noted earlier, but trite. He seems to revel in ex- 
pressions such as "he was a child of his times, ' Moreover his use of 
language generally is loose and uncritical as in the use of words such as 
"real," "realism," "realist," and "scientific, " to mention only a few. 
One might also note the careless use of dates and terms--I say careless 
use but it may be due to uncritical use of sources, This latter hypothesis 
is given some support by Frost's almost total lack of footnotes to support 
assertions, statements, and generalizations as well as a lengthy, unkeyed 
"Selected Bibliography" that is so uncritically selected as to lead one to 
suspect that Frost is in league with James Bryant Conant in trying to give 
further evidence for Conant's charge concerning the worthlessness of much 
of what comes under the heading of "Foundations of Education, " 
"Foundations" courses in schools of education are in a crisis state at 
present, Their very presence in the undergraduate curriculum is being 
challenged. Books like this one can only serve to support those who believe 
that courses such as history and philosophy of education ought to be taught 
by academic historians and philosophers with an "interest" in education, 
There may be merit to this position, but let those of us in the fields of 
history or philosophy of education defend ourselves, if defend we must, 
on merits--not demerits, 


Joseph Kirschner 
University of Alabama 


COTTAGE SIX - - THE SOCIAL SYSTEM OF DELINQUENT BOYS IN 
RESIDENTIAL TREATMENT by Howard W, Polsky, (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1962 and Science Editions, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1965) 


The manifest purpose of this little book is to fill in some of the pro- 
cessual links in our understanding of the development of delinquent sub- 
cultures, These processes are identified as "(1) aggression, (2) deviant 
skills and activities, (3)threat-gestures, (4)ranking, and(5)scapegosting, " 
(pe 55) By means of these processes, the strong, conniving, and brazen 
boys (usually, of course, the older boys who had been in the cottage a 
relatively long time) dominated the other boys who were weaker, less 
clever, or showed any signs of being queer, '' By these means the dominant 
boys set norms for the actions of the residents in the cottage and placed 
all the boys in high, middle, or low rank positions, As dominant individuals 
moved out of the cottage, those who moved upto their leadership positions 
used the same techniques for winning support that their predecessors had 
used to maintain their positions, It thus becomes apparent that there is, 
indeed, aculture in the cottage that does not depend on the personalities 
of particular individuals for its existence, although personalities make 
some changes in the culture, These processes, then, are the ways by 
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whichthe delinquent subculture develops, This is an important contribution 
to our understanding of the delinquent subcultures both inside and outside 
of correctional institutions, The cottage parents accommodated to this sys- 
tem by exerting their own control in ways which did not threaten the power 
of the dominant boys. The counselors (social workers and psychiatrists) 
were essentially irrelevant to the whole in-cottage process, 

Cottage six is the "toughest" cottage in a private, predominantly 
Jewish residential treatment center for bothboys and girls, The institution 
has always been quite treatment oriented, using both psychoanalytic 
counseling and milieu therapy. Polsky was a participant observer, living 
with the boys in the cottage for a period of eight months and often was, 
himself the object of the processes he was studying. His technique 
was to focus on particular interactional sequences as revealing the cul- 
ture and structure in the cottage. Such a technique certainly has a place 
in social science research but it raises certain problems about the 
identification of those sequences that are the truly revealing ones, 
{In the process of making his presentation informal, Polsky is some- 
times not systematic. Since the prestige of most boys rises as they live 
inthe cottage, given individuals are frequently used to illustrate different 
social types and principles, Not only is this confusing at times, but it 
suggests that analysis in terms of career patterns rather than types at a 
given moment in time might be carried much further than Polsky does, 

That latent, and muchbroader, function of this book is to call attention 
to some of the processes that often go on when small groups are under the 
control of authority figures. The "stronger" persons controlled will act in 
ways withwhich they are familiar to exert control over the other persons 
in the group, The control may be directed toward the achievement of a 
positive goal if the group members have voluntarily chosen their goal or 
are otherwise motivated to attain it, On the other hand, the control may 
be exerted to maximize the pleasure of the strong members or, perhaps, 
just to reduce the ambiguity of the situation, Authority figures (whether 
they be foremen, teachers, jailers, camp counselors, or top managers) 
must take into account the norms and power figures of the groups over 
which they have control, This means only that the authority recognizes 
and communicates with group members in terms of their culture, The key 
general contribution of COTTAGE SIX is that it suggests, partly explicitly 
and partly implicitly, how authority figures may change the culture when 
itis not acceptable, viz., they must enter directly into the interaction 
process among group members so that interactional sequences have accept- 
able outcomes, This may be achieved by persyading present group leaders 
to lead the group in acceptable directions, However, such an achieve- 
ment may necessitate deposing unacceptable group leaders by punishments 
or removal, 


William R, Arnold 
The University of Texas 
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